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HE Progressive, Farmer has seen fit to place me at your 
service. I am your “hired man”. As such I shall serve your 
interests to the best of my ability and understanding. I 
trust that my life-long farm experience, and my fifteen years of 
college, experiment station, and extension work will enable me 
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ered among the most valuable factors in the agriculture of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. They are worthy of any aid that can be 
given by The Progressive Farmer. We shall endeavor to keep our 
readers as fully informed as possible relative to the activities of 
the Farm Bureau Federation, the American Cotton Association, 
the Farmers’ Union, and the many 





to serve you with some of that gs» 
degree of efficiency for which The 
Progressive Farmer is so well 
known, 


I do not come to you in the 
attitude of one who knows every- 
thing. On the contrary, I come 
with the full knowledge that the 
man on the farm has a great fund 
of practical information. My feel- 
ing is, in fact, that the greatest 
|| service I can render him through 
|| these columns is to remind him 
in season to do the things he al- 
ready knows to do. For it can 
be truly said that no man does 
as well as he knows how to do. 


In rendering this service it 
shall be my purpose to seek the 
aid of every agency working in 
the interest of agriculture in the 
three states. I shall strive to 
-bring to you in concise form the 
practical results of agricultural 
investigations that may affect 
farming in our immediate terri- 
tory. From the experience of men 
who have devoted years to farming 
we hope to gather much helpful 
information for our readers.. 


Feeling that Progressive 
Farmer readers of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida should at all 
times be well informed relative to 
the activities of the many public 
service agencies at their command, 
I hope to keep in closest possible 
touch with theseagencies and what 
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how farmers can best help them to render maximum service to 
farm people. The state universities, ‘the state colleges of agricul- 
ture, the state agricultural experiment stations, the state depart- 
ments of agriculture, education, etc., the agricultural schools, the 
public school system, the United States Deparment of Agriculture, 
the public health service, the county farm and home demonstration 
agents, the Y. M. C. A., the American Red Cross—these and other 
public service agencies can render best service only with the under- 
standing and intelligent codperation of rural leaders such as those 
who make up the great body of Progressive Farmer readers. 





# Those groups of farmers who have seen the benefits of codp- 
erating in Many ways—varying in character from social activities, 
educational work, and the marketing of their crops—are consid- 
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other statewide and local organi- 
zations in each of the states. 


Never in the history of the 
South has there been greater need 
for coéperative effort among farm- 
ers. For many years we have 
served an apprenticeship in the 
development of organizations of 
various kinds, all of which have 
accomplished much good. Never- 
theless but few of them have 
served in full measure to fill the 
purpose for which they were de- 
signed. Now it is all the more im- | 
perative that we profit from the 
lessons of the past, weed out.the 
stumbling blocks, separate out the 
essential factors in successful or- 
ganization, and combine them ‘in 
our present day and future organi- 
zations for the assurance of 
greater usefulness, 


Through fifty-two stories on 
marketing and many others during 
the coming year, The Progressive 
Farmer will call the attentiog of 
the léading farmers of the South 
to the elements of success and fail- 
ure in farmers’ organizations, and 
we hope this will stimulate that 
leadership to the practical appli- 
cation of these principles. From 
among the ranks of the farmers 
themselves this necessary leader- 
ship must come and this knowledge 
prompts us ever to keep these 
questions uppermost in the minds 
of our readers. 


MMA MAA 4 
Inquiries from readers are not merely accepted as a part oi 
our duties. They are heartily wanted in order that we may know 
just what help our readers most desire. All such inquiries will be 
answered as promptly and as carefully as possible. Every effort 
will be made to place these inquiries in the hands of those persons 
within or without the three states who are best qualified to answer 
them. The Georgia-Alabama-Florida office is at the command of 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida farmers. We shall take it as an expreg- 
sion of appreciation when we are asked for special service. 
Remember, too, that Progressive Farmer readers will always 
be welcomed either at our Birmingham office, 1702 Fourth Avenue, 
or at our Atlanta office, 803 Austell Building. Look us up when 


in Atlanta or Birmingham. 
Yours for service, W. C. LASSETTER. 
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CERTAIN -TEED broke away from an old 
tradition in the paint business when the 


adopted the policy of selling to any dealer - 
ee Tulsi stber r god 


In the first place, the Certain-teed policy saves 
you money. Instead of exclusive agencies which 
are more costly to operate, Certain-teed estab- 
lished a fair competitive and at the same 


pay for their work. This naturally helpstomain- 
tain lower prices. 
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In the second place, the Certain-teed plan has 
developed a large n of conveniently loca- 
ted dealers for your service. Certain-teed is to 
be found in every community. 


But more important even than these advantages 
is Certain-teed quality. Certain-teed Paints are 
superior in — Op ae only > 
best ingredients, ground and mix machin 
that makes no mistakes. " 

Any reliable dealer can get Certain-teed Paints 
or Varnishes for you quickly from a nearby 
Certain-teed distributing center. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Officee, Seimt Lows 


General 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


- Certain-teed 
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Hats Off to the Boys and Girls 


ATS off to the Baby Beef Club of 

Hawkins County, Tennessee. The 
boys and girls of that county organ- 
ized their baby 
beef club early in 
the year. Out o 
the original 34 
calves entered in 
the contest, 32 
made the circuit 
of fairs this fall. 
At the Southeast- 
ern Fair alone 
these boys and 
girls captured 
$1,369 of the prize money. They cap- 
tured the entire. offerings for baby 
beef club exhibits. But not satisfied 
with this, they entered their calves 
in competition with those of the best 
breeders of all the Sositheast and cap- 
tured $619 additional. 

But the show ring doesn’t tell the 
whole story. County Agent M. V. 
Koger displayed some valuable data. 
An orderly arranged sheet of paper 
showed the weight of each of these 
calves on March 1, and again on Sep- 
tember 24, just 207 deys later. A lit- 
tle figuring showed that these 32 
calves gained a total of 13,292 pounds 
in the 207-day feeding period. It is 
easily seen therefore that the aver- 
age daily gain was slightly more than 
two pounds per head. But it was a 
girl, Miss Mary E. Ellis, who headed 
this list. Her calf made a gain of 
slightly over three and one-fourth 
pounds per day. This is a record 
worthy of any experienced stockman. 


The significant thing about this ac- 
complishment is the fact that these 
gains were made under the manage- 
ment of boys and girls. Not one was 
over 18. It is true they received 
instructions from their county agent 
and patient guidance from their fath- 
ers. But the boy or the girl carried 
the responsibility. They did most if 
not all the feeding. They kept the 
calf under close watch. In taking 
part in this piece of club work, these 
boys and girls had a course of train- 
ing in livestock management that 
cannot be reproduced in school or 
college. 

May farmers throughout the South 
follow the examples of the farm- 
ers of Hawkins County, Tennessee, 
and help their own county agent 
give their boys and girls a. home 
course in the management of some 
class of livestock, such as beef calves, 
dairy calves, pigs, sheep, chickens, or 
bees. Help your college of agricul- 
ture and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reach your own 
doorstep with the good things they 
have for you. 


Late Fall Oats 


THE opportunity to sow oats in sea- 

son in north Georgia and north 
Alabama was largely lost this year 
because of a very dry October. Many 
farmers in those sections have 
learned the value of winter oats in 
cutting down the feed bill. But they 
have also learned from their own ex- 
perience and that of the colleges and 
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experiment stations that for assured- 


success oats must be sowed early. 
But what can a person do when the 
weather is so dry? 

_ Many may be tempted to sow in 
November if the weather permits. 


That may be better than not sowing 
at all. But in that case it would seem 
wise to plan for a larger acreage of 
spring sowed oats. 

Fall oats sowed late cannot be ex- 
pected, as a rule, to yield as well as 
those sowed early. The Georgia State 
CoJlege of Agriculture reports that 
in tests at Athens covering a period 
of five years, oats seeded October 15 
gave an average yield of 37.5 bushels 
per acre while those seeded Novem- 
ber 15 gave an average of 15.9 bushels 
per acre. When the weather is ex- 
ceptionally favorable good yields are 
made even from late seeding. But if 
the weather is at all unfavorable late 
seeding may result in a total loss. 
Let each man decide for himself as to 
what extent he wants to take chances, 
If you have no oats in, seed some 
even yet, but not enough to hurt badly 
if the whole crop should be lost. 


Experiments with oats at Tifton 
over a period of five years, show 
yields of 348 bushels per acre when 
sowed November 10 and 19 bushels 
when sowed December 10, These facts 
also apply in south Alabama. It is to 
be hoped that the fall drouth will be 
broken in ample time to permit the 
seeding of a good crop of fall oats in 
south Georgia\and south Alabama. 
The low price of cotton and the high 
price of feed makes it imperative that 
every farmer in the Cotton Belt grow 
his own feed. The oat crop is far too 
important in this connection to be 
forgotten. 


In your haste to get a few oats 
sowed in time, don’t forget that for 


certain success, they must not only 
be sowed early, but must be sowed 
either with a grain drill or in open 
furrows, that about two and one-half 
bushels of seed per acre must be used 
and that seed of proved varieties 
must be had. The red oats such as 
Red Rust-proof, Fulghum, Appler, and 
Bancroft have proved to be well 
suited for fall seeding in the Pied- 
mont and the Coastal Plains regions. 

The Culberson variety is especially 
well adapted to north Georgia and 
north Alabama. 


Holding Cotton Will Bring Results 


HAT the present cotton holding 

movement is the strongest in the 
history of the South is the opinion 
that M. C. Allgood, Alabama Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, who has just 
recently sent out a statement asking 
the farmers of that state to hold on 
another 60 days, Mr. Allgood points 
to the facts recently published that 
the mills of this country have not 
more than a 60 days’ supply of cotton 
on hand. He feels that when this 
supply is exhausted there will be a 
greater demand for cotton and that 
those persons who have cotton on 
hand at that time will be the ones to 
profit. If cotton has passed from the 
hands of the farmers into the hands 
of others, the farmers will lose the 
advantage of the increased demand. 

Mr. Allgood recently sent out sev- 
eral thousand inquiries to Alabama 
farmers asking for a detailed report 
on the cost of producing cotton in 
that state. As the result of many 
hundred replies, which go into much 
detail, Mr. Allgood draws the con- 
clusion that the average cost of pro- 
ducing cotton in the state of Alabama 
was above 34 cents per pound. He 
very reasonably argues that cotton 
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should not be presented to a. market 
that does not want it, but that we 
should wait until our product is 
wanted and then there will be a 
chance of getting more nearly a right 
price. Merchants and bankers 
throughout the state are helping in 
the holding movement to the very 
best of their ability. 


“The night riders may think they 
are helping the cause, but they are 
injuring it,” says Mr. Allgood. “Cease 
destroying and let the farmers gin 
their cotton so they can borrow 
money on it.” 


Kill Germs in Sweet Potato Houses 
Before Storing Crop 


HE Georgia Experiment Station 

has just issuéd a very timely press 
bulletin pointing out the necessity of 
disinfecting sweet potato storage 
houses, B. B. Higgins, botanist, au- 
thor of the bulletin, calls attention to 
the fact that the rotting of potatoes 
is caused by either molds or bacteria. 
In October Mr. Higgins examined a 
sample of dust taken from a potato 
storage house. This examination 
showed nearly one billion living or- 
ganisms in less than a thimble full of 
the dust. He says these germs can 
be found everywhere in a house that 
has been used even once. They are 
in the cracks and crevices, on the 
walls and in the floors, everywhere, 
just ready to start growing when they 
fall on the new potatoes. 


“If allowed to remain alive in the - 


house,” says Mr. Higgins, “many will 
be dislodged and will fall on the pota- 
toes as they are being stored and will 
be in position to germinate and enter 
the potato during the first few days 
of the curing process when moisture 
is most abundant. It is therefore 
necessary to take special precautions 
to clean and disinfect the house.” 


Spraying the walls and floors with 
strong Bordeaux mixture or with a 
strong lime-sulphur solution would 
kill many germs. But, according to 
Mr. Higgins, this treatment is not 
complete enough to be satisfactory. 
Therefore he recommends formalde- 
hyde gas, and gives the following in- 
structions for its use: 

“1, Remove all dirt and trash from 
the house. 


“2. Moisten the walls and floor: 
thoroughly by spraying with water 
and then close the house for 6 to 12 
hours. 


“3. Estimate the number of cubic 
feet of air space in the house and use 
three pints of formalin to each thou- 
sand cubic feet. Place the formalin 
in two or three shallow pans and set 
each pan over a large oil lamp or 
other burner with fuel sufficient to 
keep the liquid boiling for two or 
three hours. 


“4, Close the doors and ventilators 
tight and keep closed for 48 hours, 
after which the house may be opened 
and aired out.” 


Formalin may be purchased from 
your druggist. It is a 40 per cent 
solution of formaldehyde gas in 
water. Boiling this solution sets the 
gas free. The gas penetrates cracks, 
crevices and places that cannot be 
reached by a spray. The gas gets all 
the germs. Progressive Farmer read- 
ers who own sweet potato storage 
houses, I am sure, will set the pace 
by being among the first to disinfect 
them thoroughly. This will be a very 
effectual help in keeping down the 
percentage of rotting potatoes in 
houses this winter. Help the house 
keep your potatoes better. 









































Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 















K SUGGESTIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER 


HE experience of the past few 
years should aid the farmers of 
the South to forth a broad and 
e conception of the place of live- 
in the general and large scheme 
agricultural production suited to 
‘the different sections and conditions 
the section, 


' The fluctuations in supplies and 

prices of livestock and our chief crop, 
otton, have been sufficiently large 
d have followed each other with 
ficient rapidity to present the 
ic facts in a most striking manner. 
» Extremes: in cotton prices from six 
cents in 1914 to 40 cents a pound in 
‘i abd and then back to 20 cents in 1920, 
ave been little more radical than 
the fluctuations in the prices of live- 
ock products. 


» Surely there is a lesson in these 
' conditions which should not be lost 
a in planning our system of agricultural 
_ production for the future. The ex- 
_ perience of these years must make 
it clear that the great need of the 
South is not a different type of agri- 
' culture or different crops, but a sys- 
~ tem of farming that will give reason- 
able security against the | fluctua- 
© tions in prices which always have and 
© always will occur in any industry so 
varied and extensive and so basic in 
- its relations to the life and industries 
of the nation. 


The war. ‘has merely exaggerated 
these changes or fluctuations in prices, 
but is not the cause of them. The 
» demand for food supplies will always 
be constant and variations in sup- 
plies will exert more influence on 


aa 


es: 
Be short, the experience of the past 
five or six years shows plainly the 
- need for a system of agriculture which 
>is balanced to the soils and home 
and foreign demands, which as 
ted are always fairly uniform. 
ariations in production will con- 
tinue and these will be exaggerated 
by slight variations in demand and 
> by systems of marketing or distribu- 
> tion. It therefore follows that the 
farmer must build up a system of 
@gricultural production which will 
best protect him from the fluctuations 
| which always have and always will 
’ occur in the prices of his products. 
‘Of course, extreme fluctuations can, 
| should and will in time be. largely 
' prevented. There is no sort of ex- 
cuse for a price of six cents for cot- 
oy in 1914, 40. cents in 1919 and 20 cents 
| in 1920; nor is there any legitimate 
 @xcuse for the extreme fluctuations 
which have taken place in the prices 
of livestock, and these can and will 
be largely prevented by proper sys- 
‘tems of marketing and distribution, 
but such fluctuations as inevitably 
‘wilt occur, even under the best system 
) of marketing possible in the near 
| future, can be best met by a balanced. 
_ system ef farming which will increase 
» the production per acre and per man 
.. the cost per unit or per 


Livestock production is one of the 
basic or foundation stones of agri- 
' culture. This is not only true because 
of its relationships to soil fertility 
and. the more economical production 
of all crops, whether used for food, 
ing or other needs of the world, 
ks but also because animal products are 

‘foods which the population of all 





» amy one that a system of farming 
| possessing a balance between the es- 





sential products required to maintain 
soil fertility and supply the demands 
for food and clothing must be fol- 
lowed to insure economical produc- 
tion and prevent the disastrous re- 
sults which come from extreme 
fluctuations in prices to the farmer 
who follows an unbalanced, one-crop 
system of farming. 

And our experience ought to teach us 
that the man who produces any one crop 
to an extent which consumes tooMlarge a 
part of the energies of the farm, whether 
tt be cotton, corn or livestock, is a one- 
crop farmer and invites disaster when- 
ever the price of his one crop falls much 
below the cost of production. 


edge of the fundamental facts and 
overestimates the difficulty of ac- 
quiring them. 

Any man can in a few minutes, 
from bulletins, books or farm papers, 


. get the facts which will enable him 


to divide his feeds into three classes 
according as to whether they are 
rich in protein, poor in protein or 
of medium protein content. From 
the same sources of information he can 
divide the work~of animals into two. 
or three classes, which require a 
large, small or’ medium quantity of 
protein. 


With these facts he can then feed 
successfully, if he keeps in mind that 
the likes and dislikes of his animals 
must be considered; gives a variety 
of feeds selected from all of the three 
classes into which he has divided his 
available feeds but gives more of 
those feeds demanded by the work 
expected of the animal; and also feeds 


But this protection from the dis-—regularly and systematically. If in 


astrous results of having the price 
of his one crop suddenly fall below 
the cost of production is not the only, 
nor indeed the chief reason for a 
well-balanced agriculture. The greater 
reason is that a well-balanced system 
of farming means more economical 
production, which in agricultural as 
in all other lines of production is the 
most important factor in determining 
final results. 


ir Known Facts to 
eeding Livestock 


HE best machine made can 

not do the best work without the 
right sort and quality of raw materials 
fed to it in a regular systematic 
way. Neither can the best animal, 
whether producing milk, meat, wool 
or other product do its best work 
unless it is given the right sort and 
quality of feeds in a regular and 
systematic manner. 

Unfortunately the attempt of science 
to aid the feeder of farm animals has 
in too many cases been disparaged 
and even ridiculed by the wunedu- 
cated farmer. Moreover, the techni- 
cal but essential terms used in the 
discussion of feeding problems have 
often rebuffed and discouraged the 
average producef of farm livestock. 
He has too often concluded that he 
could not learn or understand the 
necessary or foundation facts re- 
quired .to. improve his feeding. No 
more unfortunate or unreasonable 
error exists today in the mind of the 
average farmer. Feeding is a diffi- 
cult and largely an unsolved prob- 
lem to the scientist of today, but the 
investigators have found out many 
useful facts, the application of which 
is easy, even. if. their. full under- 
standing is difficult, and the accumu- 
lated: experience of all feeders and 
experimentors can be made of great 
assistance to the smallest and least 
educated. feeder of farm animals. In 
fact, such progress in feeding has been 
made that, today practically all suc- 
cessful feeders are using most of the 
important basic facts which science 
has found out, but many of these 
good feeders do net know and even 
deny that they are following the 
lines marked out by the scientists. 
The cost of livestock production is 
largely in the cost or value of the 
feeds consumed. Nothing could be of 
more importance, therefore, in de- 
termining cost of production than 
the best or most efficient use of the 
feeds supplied the animals. This effi- 
cient use of the feeds consumed can 
only be obtained from any animal 
when it is given the feeds it likes and 
requires in the proportions required 
by its body for growth or the mak- 
ing of animal products. 


Enough of the basic facts of good 
feeding can be learned by any man 
of average intelligence and education 
to enable him to do fairly good feed- 
ing and get much better than average 
results. 
made by the average man is that he 
underestimates the value of a knowl- 


ever 


The mistake most commonly’ 


addition he learns to feed liberally 
all growing or fattening animals and 
supplies them with abundant mineral 
matter, such as salt and ashes or acid 
phosphate he is in a fair way with 
study and interest to develop into a 
better feeder. ‘ 

Our suggestion is that'a more care- 
ful study of feeding will save feed and 
increase profits., The study of feed- 
ing problems is of much more im- 
portance than the average man be- 
lieves and will give returns out of all 
proportion to his expectations or the 
work he puts on the subject. 


Ill.—Livestock Profitable Only 
Where Feeds Economical 


‘THE part of livestock production 
which has received least con- 
sideration in the South is the grow- 
ing of such feeds as ‘will best suit 
the needs of the livestock, the climatic 
and soil conditions, the equipment 
and other crops of the farm, and at 
the same time increase soil fertility 
and lessen the cost of production of 
all the crops of the farm. , 

In Texas and Oklahoma, as well as 
in other sections, too much impor- 
tance been attached to the production 
of such crops as best fitted the soil 
or climatic conditions and conse- 
quently tooylittle legumes are grown 
for the good of the soil or for the 
proper feeding of the livestock. For 
instance, there can be no question 
but that for grain feed and silage, corn 
and the grain and other sorghums in 
the West,. and corn and the sweet 
sorghums in the East are good forage 
crops well suited to our conditions, 
They should be largely grown, one om 
all for the purposes for which they 
are suited and according to their re- 
spective efficiency as feed producers 
in the different sections, but they take 
everything from the soil and add 
nothing, and are also insufficient for 
the needs of the animals. Suitable 
legumes must bé found and grown 
which will add to the supplies of 
nitrogen in the soil and which will 
supply the protein required by the 
livestock. To maintain soil fertility 
and livestock in an economical sys- 
tem of agriculture, legumes are abso- 
lutely essential under our present 
knowledge of agriculture. At present 
this lack of a cropping system which 
fits best into the conditions existing 
on our farms and still maintains or 
increases soil fertility, “while also 
supplying the right sort of feeds for 
the livestock, is the weakest point in 
our livestock production. 

Livestock alone cannot economi- 
cally build up soil fertility. In the 
first place economical livestock pro- 
duction in general farming is only 
practicable on fertile and in 
the sécond place fertile soils and 
livestock can only be cconomically 
maintained by a cropping system 
which involves a large production of 
legumes. 

It is therefore mecessary that le- 
gumes be made an important part 
of our crop production. We must 
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plan and follow a cropping systein 
which will aim at and accomplish 
our production of crops like cotton, 
corn, tobacco and the small grains 
on a reduced acreage through larger 
yields, The reduction of the acreage 
in these crops need not be with the 
view of decreasing their total pro- 
duction, but with the idea of making 
a larger production of legumes pos- 
sible and, through the growth of 
these, the making of larger and more 
economical yields of these so-called 
money crops, while better feeding 
our soils and our livestock. This is 
the one, first and most important 
need of our farming and the first es- 
sential to successful livestock pro- 
duction. A system of cropping which 
contemplates merely the growing of 
feeds for livestock is no more likely 
to be successful under our present 
soil conditions than is one which has 
as its sole aim the production of 
money crops. Our failures in live- 
stock production and our failures in 
cotton and corn production, are 
alike, more largely due to the absence 
of a sane, well-balanced cropping 
System than to all other causes 
combined. We cannot produce live- 
stock economically, nor can we pro- 
duce cotton, corn or-any other crop 
most economically, until we practice 
a cropping system which best suits 
our soils and climate, which best 
utilizes our labor, power and farm 
equipment, which best suits our mar- 
kets and which includes legumes for 
soil building and the feeding of live- 
stock. it is not so’ much the grow- 
ing of more feed for livestock, al« 
though that is very desirable, as it 
is the growing of such crops as will 
first increase soil-fertility and second 
supply the best feeds for livestock. 
But this will never be done so long as 
we approach the problem from the 
standpoint of the one-crop farmer, 
even though that one-crop idea be 
that of the production of feeds for 
livestock, 

To repeat, livestock production can 
only be made economical and profi- 
table, when feeds are produced 
economically and profitably, and this 
is impossible without a system which 
utilizes to the best advantage soils, 
labor, equipment, etc. on a yearly 
and a permanent basis. 


Fertilize Late Sowed Oats and 
Wheat Liberally 

TH Ohio Experiment Station states 

that, “Late wheat sowing should 
be accompanied by heavy fertiliza- 
tion.” Where the Hessian fly is 
troublesome, wheat must be sowed 
later than is conducive to the best 
yields, were the flies not destructive 
to early sowed wheat. 


It follows that when oats, wheat or 
other fall grains are sowed late, from 
any cause, more liberal fertilizatiou 
is necessary and profitable. 

Acid phosphate is required on most 
Southern soils and may be put out at 
time of sowing the oats or wheat. Ex- 
cept on good soils a light application 
of nitrogen may also be used ‘with 
profit at the time of sowing fall grains, 
especially those sowed rather late. 
But in the early spring, when the 
oats and wheat begin to make their 
growth, then nitrogen should be ap- 
plied quite liberally. At least 10) 
pounds of nitrate of soda, or its 
equivalent in nitrogen from some 
other source, should be used per acre. 








ATLANTA, GA. 
Austell Bidg. 
RALEIGH. N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. 

. Hargett St. Randolph Bldg. Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
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ay SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
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$120 with Racks 
$125 with Shelves 

















Any Grafonola here will be 
delivered in time for Xmas 


Is the question of the Christmas Gift still unsettled in 
your home? A Columbia Grafonola is undoubtedly the 
answer. It means more fun and musical merriment all 
through the year for many years to come than anything 
else your money can buy. 

Call soon on the Columbia dealer nearest you. He will 
let you test for yourself the wonderful convenience of the 
exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop. Nothing 
to move or set or measure. Just start the Grafonola, 
and it plays and stops itself. 

Turn the button which regulates the tone leaves, and 
hear how complete and accurate is the control they give 
you over the tone volume. ° Enjoy the unvarying fidelity 
of the Grafonola’s music. ‘he straight tone arm allows 
the sound waves to devziop fully and navurally. 


QOLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto —_ 
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peRacr ICALLY every codperative 
association that succeeds over 
’ |} @ period of years has a legally 

|} binding contract with its mem- 
bers to sell their crops through 
it. Nearly every coédperative as- 
sociation failure has been due 
to lack of such a_ contract, 
allowing speculators to come in and 
break up the association by tempo- 
rarily paying high prices to some 
of its members. After the associa- 
tion was wrecked prices went back 
to old unprofitable levels, making 
it necessary for the farmers to do 


Build your codperative associa- 
tion on the bedrock of legal con- 
tracts. This is the fundamental 
that has carried California farmers 
from poverty to success and pros- 
perity. It is going to be the chief 
feature of the great cotton selling 
association that will jar loose the 
grip of speculators on the lives and 
homes of Southern farmers, 











HEN a California farmer joins 
W: codperative marketing as- 
sociation, he signs a contract 
‘which requires him to deliver all of 
his crop to the association. This con- 
tract extends over‘a period of years 
and provides that the grower shall 
pay damages to the association if he 
sells his crop to any outside dealer. 
This binding contract is one of the 
essential features of every cooperative 
marketing association of consequence 
in California. This applies not only 
to the giant institutions which market 
_ the oranges, raisins, and prunes, but 
- also to the little fellows which handle 
a few carloads of alfalfa or the honey 
produced by_a small district. 


The leaders in California codpera- 
tion borrowed this idea from Den- 
© ‘mark, where it was used by the bacon 
" and butter selling societies. The 
Danish codperators regarded it as a 
» fundamental feature, because it kept 
» their rivals from breaking up the 
_ Societies by temporarily paying higher 
© prices for the products of the mem- 
bers. The California coéperators have 
“found the contract .as essential to 
’ their success as did the Danes, and 
‘have worked out many improvements 
over the Danish model. 


Solves Financial Difficulties 


ALLY, the crep agreement 
was used only as a means of keep- 
ing the members of an association in 
line. It was regarded mostly, in the 
light of safeguarding an association’s 
supply of products, This of course 
is still the primary purpose of the 
crop agreement, but it has also been 
found to be the key which unlocks 
the financial difficulties of codperative 
) associations. Briefly stated, the crop 
| agreement gives the association title 
to the product when it is delivered, and 
"= » this allows the association to borrow 
- money to pay advances to the grow- 
ers. The association can then market 
the crop at the most favorable time, 
“which it could not do if the growers 
‘were constantly demanding money 
from the sale of their crops, as was 
the case before this plan of contract 
and finance was perfected. 

Even a casual study of the history 
of codperation in California reveals 
the fact that the crop contract is an ab- 
solute essential to success in coépera- 
tive marketing. Today there is not a 
single codperative association in ex- 
istence in California which does not 
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into effect between 


CALIFORNIA PRODUCERS BIND THEMSELVES BY IRONCLAD CONTRACTS 


FOR THEIR OWN PROTECTION 
By HERMAN STEEN 


employ the crop contract, There may 
be some small, local organizations, 
which do not require such contracts, 
but I was unable to find any trace of 
such, and farm leaders on the Pacific 
Coast were unable to name any. Of 
all the many coéperative associations 
which have failed, only two or three 
employed the crop contract. These 
particular associations failed, I am 
told, because their crop contracts were 
imperfect and could be evaded. 


An Essential to Success 


VERY leader of codperative 
thought and action with whom I 
talked recently when studying co- 
Operative enterprises in the far West 
sought to impress upon me that the 
crop contract is the second great es- 
sential to success in coéperative mar- 
keting, the first being organization by 
¢ommodity. Even the leaders of the 
two opposing schools of codperative 
thought are in harmony on this 
question, I refer to Aaron Sapiro of 
San Francisco and G. Harold Powell 
of Los Angeles, who have differed 
quite sharply at times in regard to 


Prune and Apricot Growers, Inc., and 
its 8,000 members. It was drawn by 
Aaron Sapiro, attorney for the prune 
and apricot growers, and covers more 
contingencies than any other contract 
used in California. Nothing is left to 
verbal understanding and agreement 
everything is put down in black and 
white, so that there is no possibility 
of misunderstanding. It is regarded 
as the most perfect contract of the 
sort ever devised, 


Essential Points of Prune Contract 
HE prune and apricot .contract 
contains close to 3,000 words and the 

membership agreement close to 5,000 
more, so space forbids printing it in 
full, The salient features however, 
may be reviewed as follows: 

1. The grower agrees to help carry 
out the express claims of the associa- 
tion, which are codperative marketing, 
elimination of speculation and waste, 
and thé stabilization of prune and 
apricot markets in the interest of 
growers and public alike. 

2. The association agrees to buy 
and the grower agrees to sell all of 
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the fundamental principles of _co- 


Operation. 


There are different kinds of con- 
tracts in use by the codperative or- 
ganizations. The California Almond 
Growers’ Exchange, for example, had 
no contract as such, but every mem- 
ber is required to sign the by-laws of 
the association, which provide that 
members must sell all their almonds 
through the organization. This of 
course has the same effect as a sepa- 
rate contract specifically requiring the 
same thing. 


Different Kinds of Contracts 


THE egg associations likewise have 

simple contracts requiring the de- 
livery of all eggs produced and stating 
the damages that may be collected 
by the association in case of violation 
of contract by the producer. The 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
(the citrus association) has three 
contracts, one between the central ex- 
change and the district exchanges, 
one between the district exchanges 
and the local associations, and one 
between the local associations and 
the producers of citrus fruit. Each 
of these contracts specifically sets 
forth the things that each party is re- 
quired to do. 

The contract of the raisin growers, 
on the other hand, guarantees a mini- 
mum price to the growers of raisins. 
It provides also that in case the land 
is sold the new owner must fulfill the 
provisions of the contract. This lat- 
ter provision has been the source of 
considerable trouble, and many good 
lawyers say that it would not be 
sustained in court, though it has never 
been tested. 


What is probably the most complete 
contract between association and 
grower is the new prune and apricot 
crop agreement, which will soon go 
the California 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ STORAGE AND PACKING HOUSE 
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the prunes and apricots produced by 
the grower during 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 
and at the option of the association 
during 1926, 1927, and 1928. (The 
present contract includes the crop of 
1921.) 

3. The grower agrees that the crop 
has not been contracted to anybody 
else. 

4. The grower agrees to deliver all 
fruit as early as possible, but in no 
case later than September 15 for apri- 
cots and November 10 for prunes, and 
to abide by all rules of the association 
in regard to grading, packing, delivery, 
ae 


5. The association agrees to sell all 
fruit delivered to it, and to pay the 
grower the average price received for 
the grade he produced, minus the cost 
of operating the association. The 
grower agrees to accept this amount 
as payment in full. 


6. The association agrees to pay a 
substantial advance to the grower 
at the time the crop is delivered, and 
to distribute proceeds as rapidly as 
possible through the year, but final 
payment shall be made not later than 
July 1 for apricots and October 1 for 
prunes. (These dates refer to the year 
following delivery.) 


7. The association is allowed to sell 
the prunes and apricots when and 
where it deems fit, under such con- 
ditions as will serve the grower and 
the public. 

8. The  association’s subsidiary 
(warehousing corporation) capital 
stock is to be retired by profits made 
in mechanical handling of the prunes. 


9. The grower is allowed to sell any 
or all of his fruit to dealers or ship- 
pers of fruit, provided he does not 
sell to any speculator who might in- 
terfere with the sale of the dried fruit 
handled by the association. 
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10. If a grower transfers his orchard 
of fruit to a relative, he shall be 
liable for damage in case the fruit is 
sold to an outsider dealer. 

11, The association recognizes crop 
mortgages if it is notified in/advartce 
concerning them. 


12. It is agreed that all contracts 
between the association and growers 
shall be substantially alike. 

13. If a grower violates his contract 
by selling dried fruit to outsiders, he 
agrees to pay to the association two 
cents per pound damages on prunes 
or four cents per pound damages on 
apricots, plus expense of collection. 
This is what puts teeth into the con- 
tract, and makes a man think twice 
before he'tries to break it. 


Under the provisions of the damage 
clause, practically every codperative 
association in California has brought 
suit against growers for violation of 
contract. In every single case, so far 
as I was able to learn, the association 
has won and the growers were or- 
dered by the courts to fulfill their 
contracts. The association does not 
usually sue for damages as much as it 
does for fulfillment of contract. One 


Importance of Contract 


Some of the important reasons why 
the binding contract is the corner- 
stone of codperation are thus sum- 
marized by Attorney Sapiro: 


1. It insures the association a defi- 
nite acreage over a period of years, 
and from this the actual volume of 
business can be estimated quite close- 
ly. This stabilizes the association 
and permits it to operate to better 
advantage than would be possible 
otherwise. 


2. It puts the association’ in a stra- 
tegic position on the market, It gives 
the farmer a representative on the 
market, which he never has had 
heretofore. A commisston man is of- 
ten worse than no representative at 
all, and as often as not is secretly rep- 
resenting the man who buys from the 
farmer. 


3. It eliminates competition in buy- 
ing, and the association’s business 
cannot be broken by speculators who 
are willing to pay high prices and lose 
money temporarily in order to ac- 
complish that purpose. 


4. It allows the association to put 
all of its efforts on efficient salesman- 
ship, while the producer puts his ef- 
forts on efficient production. The man 
who is tempted by a cent a pound 
cannot seriously injure an association. 


5. It provides a means of securing 
credit, so that crops may be moved 
and first payments made before they 
are actually sold. The fact that the 
association secures title to the crops 
when delivered allows it to borrow 
money and make first payments at 
that time. The contract has thus 
solved the financial question in codép- 
eration to a large extent, for bankers 
lend money readily on the basis of the 
contracts. 


Practically all of the codperative 
associations in California are increas- 
ing the percentage of crops con- 
trolled. -The success of the associa- 
tions in securing renewal of these 
ironclad contracts is assurance that 
the growers recognize the justice of 
the crop contract and the necessity 
for its use. 


Nest week's story tells how the Cali- 
fornia farmers instead of the speculators 
fix the prices farmers are to reccive for 
their products, 
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WITHOUT SHRUBBERY 


Barrenness does not call to mind 
pleasant thoughts, but suggests the 
glare and heat of summer, the fury of 














outlook. What a difference if trees and 
shrubs had been planted when the house 
was built! Shade, shelter, pleasing 
color-and a sense of privacy, all of 
which combine to give the atmosphere 
of areal home. No, it is not too late 
even now to begin the transformation. 
Planting according to suggestions in 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture bulletins will work, in a few sea- 
sons, the changes as shown in the pic- 
ture below. 


varieties are planted. 


on request. 





HE approaching fall days are the ones in which many farmers 

will begin to think about “sprucing up the place”. It will pay 

you to be one of those foresighted farmers. Turning attention 
from crops and herds for a little while, Mr, Up-to-Date Farmer and 
his wife are already planning how the farmstead—perhaps new, 
perhaps old—can be made more attractive for themselves, their 
children, yes, and even their children’s children. A few years will 
pass surprisingly quickly, and the old home will become increasingly 
unattractive or beautiful, depending on whether the farmer and his 
wife have done a little planning and a little planting. 


Uncle Sam’s specialists in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture have been studying this subject pretty carefully, and for most 
sections of the country, save in the extreme North,they say that the 
fall is a good time to do: the planting and transplanting that means 
a more beautiful farmstead next summer and for all the years to 
the wind in winter, and a monotony of come. The Department has done more. It suggests in the pictures 
shown herewith some of the ways of beautifying the farm. The 
changes produced by planting shrubs can be effected in one or two 
seasons, and even where trees are shown, often only five or six 
years are required to produce the effects pictured“f quick-growing 
7 In such a case, however, provision should 
be made for better slow-growing varietics which will be allowed 
to come up and eventually take the place of the quick growers. 
If you want more information on this subject write the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1087, “Beautifying the Farmstead”.” It will be sent free 
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BEFORE BEAUTIFYING THE GROUNDS 
With cultivated fields carried to the 
very door, this house has no homelike 
setting. It appears merely as an intru- 
sion in the farm landscape. But when 
it is given a dooryard with lawns, trees 
and shrubs (see picture below), it 
takes ity proper place in the picture 
without detracting from the value of 
the cultivated areas. All that has been 
added to the house and grounds has cost 
little except some time and effort. 
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SEE THE SAME 
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_ BARNS ARE MORE USEFUL THAN BEAUTIFUL 


Often barns are necessarily of greater size than the farm dwelling and 
so have the appearance of being more.important. Yet the building of 
chicf importance is the home. That fact can be made plain by manifesting 
special regard for the appearance of the house. Trees and shrubs will 
hide the encroaching service buildings and emphasise the true center of 
intercst—the home. The artist’s vision of “what might have been”, in the 
illustration below, truly transforms this little home. 














NOTE THE SAME BARN PROTECTED BY SHRUBBERY 
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THIS IS THE SAME HOUSE AS SHOWN IN UPPER RIGHT HAND CORNER 
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BLEAK 
This is a house which is ugly rather than beautiful because of its un- 


finished condition—note the gaping space under the veranda. Trees for 
shade, vines and shrubs for screens, definite paths and lawn areas would 
transform this into another place. Sce picture below. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


THESE FARM FOLKS FIND THAT IT COSTS LITTLE AND IS WORTH MUCH TO 








From a Cornfield to Prettiest Spot 
in the Neighborhood in One Year 


($5 Prize Letter) 


poUR years ago it become expedient 
for us to leave our home in town 
and move into the country. A five- 
room cottage was hurriedly built in a 
corn field. It was a dreary prospect 
to confront with snow and sleet 
falling, no porches built and the pump 
ten feet from the back door. But wait! 
With the first warm days in February 
little and big were out burning corn 
stalks and getting the yard ready for 
grass. 

In March a front walk was laid off 
and covered deep in sand, and the 
yard graded and seeded with grass. 
Care and attention to fertilizing, pre- 
paration of soil, etc., were rewarded 
with a fine stand of white clover and 
lawn grass which has grown into a 
good turf. A hedge of Amoor River 
privet was planted all round the out- 
side of the yard making a frame for 
the house and yard. 

A Dorothy Perkins rose was 
planted on each side of the newly 
built front porch, and pink and white 
rugosa roses against the front of the 
house where the porch did not 
stretch. Vines of quick growth were 
planted agairist the back porch which 
had been screened. 

In the fall the cottage was painted 
cream with a dark green roof. We 
used no trim as the house was small. 
As our grounds were small to corre- 
spond with the house we planted 
sparingly and in a formal effect. Two 
quick growing maples were planted in 
front of the house, carefully placed 
with thought for their future size. 


Along one side of the yard beyond 
the hedge ran the road to the barn 
straight back. A few feet beyond this 
ran a high wire fence following the 
road for a hundred yards. Against 
this fence each year I planted butter 
bean vines, next to them cosmos, and 
sunflowers, mixed, next zinnias, mari- 
golds, petunias, and anything else 
bright and happy looking that re- 
quired a minimum of care. On the 
opposite side of the yard I had a few 
choice roses and finer flowers along- 
side the vegetable garden. In less 
than a year we had a place that ev- 
eryone pronounced the most attrac- 
tive in the 13. miles between the 
two nearest towns. 


I am quite sure the lawn and all 
planting cost less than $100. I for- 
got to say, however, that the chick- 
ens were shut out of the yard before 
we began, else we could never have 
had a lawn. I am not afraid to say 
that hens are doing more to keep 
rural districts hideous than . any 
other one agency. No beauty can 
rise and flourish with unconfined Bid- 
dy working her sweet wil Hasten 
the day when fences, “horse high, pig 
strong and chicken tight” shall fence 
our homes away from the barnyard. 

MRS. H. H. 


Trees, Vines and Flowers for 


Utility and Beauty 
($3 Prize Letter) 


ONE of the big lessons that most 
of us here in the South will have 
to learn is an appreciation of the 
beautiful A home without trees, 
shrubs, flowers, or anything to bright- 
en the landscape is a very poor make- 
shift for a home, but how common 
are such around us! 

Our house sits off some distance 
from the main road and I think this 
has helped greatly in beautifying the 

ce. Leading up to the house we 
ee double rows of pecans on each 








side of the driveway. Though a 
large part of them are still small 
some are already beautiful trees and 
yielding not only a fine shade but 
also a nice supply of nuts for the 
winter, This is one of the advantages 
of the pecan, it is as useful as it is 
ornamental. Around the house there 
are a number of large spreading oaks. 
Most of these are water oaks; they 
seem to be the best for shade, some 
remaining green until winter is well 
advanced. Even after the oaks are 


HAVE HOMES BEAUTIFUL 


full bloom, and if dry weather doesn’t 
get them they will nearly all bloom on 
until frost. During the. fall the 
chrysanthemums are a mass of red 
and white and yellow. 
ALEXANDER NUNN. 
Loachapoka, Ala. 


Roses Shut Out View of Garden 


HEN we moved into our new 
home last fall we found almost all 
kinds of rose bushes and shrubbery 

















THE PRETTIEST SPOT IN THE COUNTY’O! 


Why have-barren home grounds when beauty 


bare we still have boxwoods, wild 
peach, and magnolia to brighten up 
the surroundings. It isn’t necessary 
to remind anyone of the latter’s 
beauty during the summer. 


Of course if we do that much, 
mother is sure to go a little further. 
She has a large variety of box 
flowers, ferns, geraniums, wandering 
jew, and others that only a woman 
or a greenhouse expert could name. 
These brighten things up inside the 
house during the winter when every- 
thing outside is brown and bare. If 


such as this can be had with a little effort? 


put out in a hit or miss fashion, All 
these except some purple lilacs were 
dug up, leaving the space to grass. 
We hand-pulled the weeds to destroy 
both seed and roots and we soon had 
a beautiful green lawn. 


Mother Nature had provided three 
oaks for shade on the front. Around 
the one nearest the house’ we built a 
brick circle edging it with salvia. At 
the base of the tree we planted cy- 
press which covered the trunk with 
its feathery green leaves and bright 
red blooms. 
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AN ALL-YEAR FENCE 


Amoor River Privet hedges grow just 
admire in town. Start a hedge this fall. 
the weather doesn’t get too cold they 
are keptin the house the whole win- 
ter. Arranged here and there in the 
living room and hall they change the 
air of a place more than one can tell. 

Out in the yard (we still plant 
flowers in the front yard) the 
flowers begin to bloom early in the 
spring with hyacinths, buttercups, 
jonquils, lilacs, and butter and eggs. 
Later on cape jessamines and roses 
fill the air with their fragrance. By 
the beginning of summer zinnias, 
marigolds, petunias, nasturtiums, 
prince’s feathers, and cannas are in 


as well in the country as on the grounds we 
This is the home of V. Livingston, Vernon, Ala. 


Porch boxes were placed on each 
end of the porch and were planted 
in. petunias. In a joint of large tile we 
set a salvia plant which has made a 
great show against the white wall. 


In a space between the driveway 
and vegetable garden we planted four 
hybrid rose bushes. A crimson Ram- 
bler and a Dorothy Perkins were 
planted against the fence to cover it 
and shut out the view of the garden. 
Beneath the sitting room window we 
planted cannas, 


On the east, at the récess of the 





screened-in porch, we planted a pink 
Rambler. Beneath the. kitchenette 
window on this same porch a red 
hybrid rose bush was put out. On 
each side of the broad steps crape 
myrtle bushes were planted. Around 
the other edge of this yard is a row of 
grape vines. Just inside these vines 
we planted the many colored holly- 
hocks. Fronting these hollyhocks is 
a row of hybrid rose bushes. At the 
extreme end of the south porch a 
Marechal Neil rose bush was put out. 
At the west end of this porch where 
we need a quick shade I use the Jack 
bean. 


At the north end of the house there 
is a chimney. At the base of this chim- 
ney we planted ivy. This will be cut 
back to the ledge. On either side the 
window the broad leaved evergreen 
was put out. This too will be cut 
back to the window ledges. 


MRS. L. A. HUFFSTETLER. 


Planting for Beauty and Comfort 


INE years ago we planted a few 

small watet oaks, just here and 
there as if they had chosen the lo- 
cation for growing, in the sunny, un- 
shaded places about the yard and 
lawn, They were planted in February, 
and were favored by a very wet 
spell of weather just after being’ 
transplanted. They are great trees 
now, furnishing shade, cool and pleas- 
ant, all summer, and are chosen 
places for birds to build every spring. 
Last year we planted three oaks and 
two maples to bring shade nearer the 
house. We are negotiating now with 
a party for crape myrtles, as we 
want to grow one of each color, in 
response to The Progressive Farmer’s 
plea for this. fine and _ peculiarly 
Southern plant that should come into 
its own about every Southern home, 


Out near the front edge of our 
jawn there is the ghost of an old 
road. Having been traveled for many 
years before the new highway was 
built, this ugly old scar seems hard 
to heal. For years I’ve put into it 
dead leaves and trash to fill it in and 
make it level, but spring rains wash 
away most of the effort each year. 
Now, I think I have a plan that will 
turn the old road into a growing 
blooming beauty spot; I’m going to 
plant it with ‘ow growing chrys- 
anthemums. This plant multiplies 
rapidly, and has the peculiar distinc- 
tion of never being molested by stock, 

MRS. D. H. RUST. 

Pelican, La. 


How Work and a Little Planning 
Helped Our Home Grounds 


MOVED to a home last fall that 


was badly in need of repair. The 
yard fence was almost down and 
there were gullies being washed 


across the yard and the flowers were 
scattered all about. We began by, 
taking away the fence and making it! 
into kindling, and taking up by the’ 
roots a dead tree from in front of the 
house and trimming the other trees. 
Then we hauled Bermuda sod .and 
scattered it broadcast over the yard, 
disking and harrowing until level. 
Then we sowed lespedeza. I put all 
my flowers on one side of the lawn 
around the porch, the result being 
very attractive. We very often hear 
passers-by remark at the improved 
appearance of the place. 

Now, it did not cost a cent to 
beautify our grounds. We got the 
Bermuda off our farm and gathered 
the lespedeza seed. So you see that 
our labor was all there aie to it. 


RS. Q. 
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‘shelter and it should be built so that 


Saturday, November 6, 1920] 


OUR HEALTH TALK 
s to Look After in 
ovember 


Nite: tvetee is the best month of 


Four 


the twelve for improving the 
home. The crops have been 
gathered, the heat of summer has 
passed, and the Indian Summer of our 
Southern states of- 
fers ideal weather 
for preparations 
to be made for the 
coming of winter. 
Il—Arrange for 
Fresh Air in the 
Home 
N THE house it- 
self there should 
be means for prop- 
and ventilation. The 
living 





er heating 
best temperature for the 
room is from 68 to 70 degrees and 
there should be a tested thermometer 
in every living room. For ventilation 


fresh air is essential, but drafts 
should be avoided. This can be easily 
arranged by placing a wide board on 
the window sill, inside, in such a way 
as to allow its upper edge to swing 
out into the room at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. When the window 
is opened, the fresh air will then go 
to the top of the room and be evenly 
distributed. Bedrooms should always 
have plenty of fresh air—the more 
the better. If the windows can be 
lowered from the top, access of air 
can be obtained without the danger 
of drafts. ‘ 


There is no question about the fact 
that fresh air and an equable temper- 
ature in the living and sleeping rooms 
offer the best prevention against 
colds, grippe, pneumonia, and the res- 
piratory diseases which are so very 
prevalent in cold weather. 


I1l.—Good Lights Promote Health and 
Comfort 


IGHT, water, and sewage disposal 

are also essential for family health 
during the winter season. With good 
light there can be reading and other 
profitable means of spending the long 
winter evenings. The children can do 
more studying and make greater pro- 
gress at school. An electric light 
plant for the home does not cost 
more than an automobile and the up- 
keep is far less than the cost of run- 
ning a car. This, while very conven- 
ient, is not necessary since “round- 
burner lamps” can be obtained which 
make an excellent light and allow 
reading and night work without eye- 
Strain and its attendant headache. 


I1l.—Abundant and Convenient Water 


HERE should be plenty of good, 

pure water and a means of obtain- 
ing it with ease. The well should 
be near the house or there should be 
a tank on the porch, so that it will 
not be necessary to carry water 
through the bad weather of winter. 
A reservoir can be attached to the 
cook stove to provide hot water 
which is very necessary for bathing 
purposes in cold weather. 


IV.—Ask Your State Board of Health 
for plans and build a Sanitary 
Closet a 


THE most important thing for home 

health in beth winter and summer 
is an improved latrine—sanitary 
closet. This should be placed near 
the housé and provide privacy and 


it can be used with comfort. There 
are many types of latrines and septic 
tanks which can be safely placed in a 
room builf on to the porch. Your 
State Board of Health will supply you 
with information and directions for 
building such latrines. 
B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 





Editorial Comment.—We hope every 
reader will heed Dr. Washburn’s four 
timely suggestions. Next week he will 









repair parts on hand at all times. 


quality of Lynchburg plows. 


with a Lynchburg Chilled Plow. 


American labor. 









Enormous Stock 
of Repair Parts 


OR evidence of the ability of the Lynchburg Plow Works to 
furnish prompt Service to farmers and dealers wherever located, 
we point to the fact that we have a tremendous stock of 
There is no need for the owner 
of a Lynchburg Plow to lose precious time in plowing seasons 
because he can’t get repair parts. Lynchburg Service equals the 


Practical farmers say that it is a real joy to run a furrow 
For light running, ¢lean cut- 
ting and proper suction, the Lynchburg has no equal. 
product of years of experience, manufactured by conscientious 


Lynchburg moldboards are full chilled, and annealed by a 
svecial process that reduces brittleness. 


Lynchburg Plows are made . 
in styles and sizes to suit 
every purpose, each bearing 
the guarantee of Lynchburg 
superiority. 












































































It is the Patented Concave 


* J 
Self-Sharpening Points— 

The Lynchburg concave ott-cnorneniia 
point that sharpens itself by wear in groun 
that geey dulls the ordinary point. It is —_ 
anteed to wear from two to three times as long 
the ordinary share, and costs no more, Specially 
suited to clay or hard soil, where other points fail. 

f you don’t know the Lynchburg dealer in your 
territory, write us for his name. Write at once for 
the Lynchburg catalogue. 


Lynchburg Plow Works 
Dept. B 
LYNCHBURG, VA. | 








Shipping weight 15ibs. Price $22.50 
Has TELESGOPE with magnifying glasses which 
enable you to see cross on Target quarter of a mile, 
Pays for itself on the first job of 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING, etc. 
Best investment any land owner ever made with 
Twenty-T wo Dollars and Fifty Cents, Simple ac. 
curate, durable and complete with full instruc: 
tions, Used and endorsed by Agricultural Schools, 
‘county Demonstration Agents, and farmers from 
Atlantic to Pacific, and you will endorse it too, 
after using it—if not your money back. 
Write for description of Level and TELESCOPE 
details of money back guarantee; or better still 
order NOW before the heavy rains set in. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
58 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


1100 Stumps 
ton With The 


NS STUMPS too big. Get 
Money-Saving Offer on the 
Hercules Hand and Horse Stamp 
Pullers. Thirty days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
tand fast. Send card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG.CO. 
980 29th Street 
















discuss “Spit-borne Diseases.” 











You Caz Have a Nice Lawn 
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“Pittsburgh Perfect” ~ _, i 


| 
Electrically Welded Lawn Fencing — 3 









Having a beautiful farm lawn is svoatiiat 
simply a matter of proper fencing. ~*~ ie 
The fence must be neat in appear- ‘, 

ance, and effectively bar poultry. ; 












will enable you to have a lawn ~w« ws f 
that will make your town cousins ~* j 
envious. Its close stay wires and Pd 
electrically welded joints afford Lo 

an exceptionally eftective, strong i 







and beautiful fence. Made in 
double scroll, single scroll and ii Wf 
plain top styles, in many sizes, Ht wi 



































Write for special lawn fence Hf 
catalog. 1 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


« 763 Union Arcade UL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York 1, Chisago San Franci 
phis Dallas 
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BIG TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
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CHAPTER III.—(Continued) 


* EAVITT,” said John intensely, 
“was the affair really known 
only to you four people?” A 
look of relief crossed his face when 
Leavitt answered: 

“No one else ever knew.” 

Tremaine raised his eyes to the wall 
were the placard advertising the sale 
of Riverside hung. 

“What are the liabilities on River- 
side?” he asked. 

“The mortgages amount to $90,000; 
back taxes and interest figure up 
$10,000 more.” 

“Who holds the mortgages?” 

“A first mortgage for $65,000 is held 
in Richmond,” Leavitt answered, and 
after a moment’s hesitation added: 
“T hold a second mortgage for the re- 
mainder.” 

An expression of brightness crossed 
Tremaine’s face, and it came so unex- 
pectedly that it had the effect of sun- 
light striking a rugged mountainside. 

_ Leavitt thought aloud: 


“The property has gone to rack and 
ruin; it would cost a mint of money 
to put it in order. No one will be fool 
enough to buy it for the amount of 
the mortgages.” 

“What shall you do with it?” 

Leavitt rubbed his glasses medita- 
tively. 

“Let old Mammy Chloe and .her 
folks stay on the place and raise 
chickens and garden stuff.” He smiled; 
he did not wish to confess to this rich 
adventurer that he had loaned 'to Mrs. 
Tremaine all that he possessed, and 
that he expected to lose everything 
when the property was bid in by the 
holder of the first mortgage. 

“Not a very brilliant investment on 
your part, Leavitt,” Tremaine said 
quietly. “David let you bear this bur- 
den?” 

“He was not a rich man,” said the 
lawyer, “and Julia will take care of 
his mother.” 

“True,” nodded Tremaine, “I forgot 
that act of devotion.” He drew a 
chair up to Leavitt’s desk and sat 
down, his eyes on the printed bill. 

‘As he read the words, he saw before 
him the landscape which, whenever it 
crossed his mind in South Africa, gave 
him that strange homesickness, that 
soul sickness, which he had to crush 
down. 

“I’m going to pay off the mortgages. 
Let me know the amount due—back 
interest, taxes, everything.” 

“You're joking!” 

John laughed. “I can make better 
jokes than that,” he said, “It doesn’t 
seem especially humorous. You tell 
me yourself it is rack and ruin.” 

“Tt’s dead wood,” the lawyer ex- 
claimed, “dead waste.” > 


John laughed aloud. “Now you're 
the wit, Sam. You're arguing against 
your own interests.” He tapped the 
table. “Draw me up some contract 
that will bind me until you can pre- 
pare the papers, Otherwise, with my 
charming reputation, you will not be- 
lieve me.” 

“Why, what will you do with the 
property?” Leavitt asked. 


“Turn it into a good investment,” 
said Tremaine easily; “make it pay.” 

“Make it pay!” the Southern gen- 
tleman repeated the words in aston- 
ishment. 


“Naturally,” said Tremaine. “I mean 
just that. I have long since given up 
the questionable enjoyment of un- 
profitable things. Riverside shall pay, 
and pay me well.” 

Nothing had altered here, though 





the walls had grown grimier and yel- 
lower; the old engravings hung 
crooked as they used to. The floor 
was dusty, and around Leavitt’s chair 
yiere little piles of cigar ashes as he 
had let them fall. A green baize door 
behind the lawyer opened into an 
outside room where clients were sup- 
posed to wait—the clients that Red- 
lands knew never came. If Tremaine 
was a successful thief, Leavitt was a 
thoroughly unsuccessful lawyer. He 
had passed his life patiently, waiting 
for something that never came, and 
he was waiting still. 

John, whose eyes were on him with 
a benevolence which Leavitt could not 
understand, thought to himself that 
if the years had not brought any 
great happiness to Leavitt, they had 
nevertheless dealt very kindly with 
him. 

“Redmond Malvern is still president 
of the bank?” he asked, and glanced 
out of the window to the roof of the 
building known as the Redlands 
National Bank. He had been em- 
ployed there, and he had been proud 
of the situation. His ambitions, his 


to come back to a town where I am 
looked upon as an outcast and a 
thief?” 

The expression of his face was not 
pleasant. 


“I meet you, my old friend, a man I 
used to . . .” He paused. Keeping 
his eyes fixed upon Leavitt, he con- 
tinued with intention: . “6 
man I used to love as a boy—and 
your first thought when you greet me 
is: ‘Here’s the chap with the stain on 
his name back again! How shall we 
receive him? What will his mother 
say?’ I must meet Malvern, the man 
who was my idgal when I was a lad. 
Perhaps he will refuse to shake my 
hand; if he doesn’t, it will be for my 
mother’s sake. I shall open an ac- 
count with the bank, and he will won- 
der where that money came “from.” 
The stranger ran his hand through 
his hair. “I go on Main Street through 
the town; traveling men are sitting 
on the porch of the hotel smoking and 
talking; and some townsman will 
point me out to them: ‘There goes 
John Tremaine, back from God knows 
where, after doing God knows what. 
He ran away from home fifteen years 
ago, and they say .” He made 
a gesture that had something of des- 
peration in it. “What do they say? 
I’m —— if Icare! But do you think I 
have been hungering to come back to 
run that gauntlet, Leavitt? I wouldn’t 
have remained away fifteen years if I 
had wanted to come home.” 





last week and the week before. 


as soon as his business is closed up. 





you can still get into “Big Tremaine” in time for the very best parts of 

the story. Read the first two installments in The Progressive Farmer of 
If you can’t locate the papers, the following 
synopsis will enable you to pick up the thread of the story and lead you into 
the happenings of the present chapter: 


Fifteen years before the story opens, young John Tremaine, a hot-headed, 
impetuous youth, was sent to Richmond to cash a check for $10,000. He sends 
a letter of farewell to his mother and is heard of no more.. His mother and 
brother make good his shortage with the bank, and through their influence 
only the family lawyer and the president of the bank know of his disgrace. 
Bad times come to Riverside, the Tremaine home, and just as it is about to 
be sold at auction, John Tremaine unexpectedly returns. 
mammy has a welcome for him, and he determines to return to South Africa 


Only the old Negro 








visions, had denied him nothing in 
those days. He had dreamed of being 
president of the bank and of running 
for Congress. 

“No, Malvern gave up active busi- 
ness years ago,’ said the lawyer. 
“He’s not engaged in any business 
now.” 

Tremaine shrugged. “I shall have 
to see him, I suppose.” His face dark- 
ened. Clasping his hands together 
firmly, he raised his eyes to Leavitt 
and said coolly: “You will understand 
that I want to close up these matters 
as expeditiously as possible.” 


“He certainly resembles Colonel 
Tremaine,” thought Leavitt. “The 
same brow, the same masterful way 
in which he gets hold of one’s eyes 
and keeps hold of one. How will he 
treat his mother?” Leavitt wished 
that he could protect her from this 
man’s harshness, as in the old days 
he had longed to protect her from her 
husband. He desired to be near her 
when this dark, rude, forceful man 
went into that peaceful old house. 


“I mean to say,” Tremaine said, 
“that I want to do what I have come 
to Virginia to accomplish, in as quick 
a time as possible, and then clear 
out.” 

Leavitt’s face brightened percep- 
tibly. —— 

“Then you haven’t come to live in 
Virginia?” 

John threw back his head and 
laughed aloud. Leavitt’s face caused 
him keen amusement, and his words 
as well, 


“Live in Virginia! My dear man, 
what do you take me for? You think 
I have exiled myself for fifteen years, 
a man without name or home, with- 
out any tie except the most fleeting 
ones and those most easily sundered 
—do you think I have lived like that 





The face of the older man was a 
study quite as interesting as John’s. 
As John spoke, Leavitt ceased to 
wonder what Mrs. Tremaine would 
think of him; he was thinking of the 
man alone as he passionately spoke 
to him. He was the finest physical 
specimen Leavitt had seen in many 
years; he combined the grace of his 
mother and his father’s fire. Phe light 
of other lands had shed their charm 
upon him and their mystery. His 
face was expressive and full of mag- 
netism; he was a_ successful and 
wealthy man—evidently a man of 
force and power and used to author- 
ity. Primarily, he was born of a race 
of gentlemen, a clean race; the best 
blood of the country ran in his veins, 
His voice was thrilling. Yet, because 
of what he had done in his youth, he 
was an outcast. 

Leavitt involuntarily said, leaning 
forward: 

“By Heaven, it’s too bad!” 

Tremaine laughed. “Now don’t ask 
me again if I intend to live in Vir- 
ginia, will you?” 


“But,” said Leavitt, “you spoke 
very decidedly about making River- 
side pay, and that will take time.” 

John shrugged. “I don’t intend to 
leave to-morrow or the next day. I 
shall put the place in order for my 
mother, provide for her, and then re- 
turn to South Africa.” 

“I understand,” said Leavitt slowly, 
meditatively. He began to contrast 
with himself this cyclonic man who 
had mastered fate and circumstances 
for fifteen years. The mysterious fas- 
cinating, adventurous life suddenly 
brought within these dingy walls 
transfigured the room for him. 

“All I ask,” Tremaine was saying, 
“is to see as little as possible of my 
townspeople—as little as possible of 
Malvern.” 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Leavitt looked up quickly, still 


dazzled by the traveler, 


“And of me? As little as possible 
of me, John?” There was nothing 
cordial in the man’s voice as Tre- 
mains replied: 

“You will be my agent, my lawyer; 
we shall be obliged to see more or 
less of one another,” 

“As for Malvern,” Leavitt 
“he is not about very often. 
rarely comes into Redlands.” 

“All the better,” said Tremaine. A 
few months since, in South Africa, he 
had stopped playing a game of pool 
in a hotel billard room to listen to a 
man from Virginia, who talked to him 
about the American South, thinking 
he was an Englishman. He had 
heard familiar names again, and that 
night he had not slept, for every now 
and then, through some trick of hear- 
ing, he seemed to listen to the plain- 
tive note of the whippoorwill as it 
used to call over the marshes of the 
river. 

“Don’t you remember little Isobel 
Malvern?” Leavitt was asking him, 
and John answered slowly: 

“Of course I do: a funny little thing 
with freckles and blue eyes,” He 
laughed. In a second he had grown 
absolutely human; he was another 
man, and the lawyer watched him 
keenly, as his armor of cynical in- 
difference was put aside. 

“A day or two before I ran away, 
I helped the little kid over the fence 
in the Back Pasture. She couldn’t 
climb down and hung there crying. I 
wiped her eyes oh my handkerchief; 
I think I kissed her before setting 
her down, and she ran away. Her 
Mammy found her.” 

He took his hat and stick from the 
table, and little by little that memory 
of childhood faded, and he became 
again the dark and inscrutable Tre- 
maine, 

“Tsobel’s grown up; she’s twenty,” 
said Leavitt. 

John walked toward the door, and 
from there he made a graceful gesture 
toward the lawyer. 


“IT must go, and will you tell my 
mother that I have constituted my- 
self a restorer of waste places?” 

After John had gone, Leavitt still 
remained under the magnetic im- 
pression of his visit. It was an extra- 
ordinary return. Instantly, as always, 
his thoughts went to the woman; how 
would this return affect her? If John 
restored the place and made provision 
for his mother, she would remain in 
Virginia. Leavitt, so thinking, blushed. 
Why, John’s advent was a benediction 
then! As he thought this, he could 
not help feeling a glow of friendly 
feeling for Tremaine. Then the ques- 
tion put itself to him: How had he 
made his fortune? And again, what 
would the proud mother accept from 
a son who had been a thief? As a 
young man and a boy, he had pre- 
ferred John to his brother. The 
younger son was a hunter, fond of 
sport and constantly in some scrape, 
but when the news of his crime was 
brought to Leavitt, the lawyer’s first 
feeling had been that it could not be 
true. Here in this office he had re- 
ceived Mrs Tremaine and David one 
hot June morning fifteen years ago. It 
was not difficult for Leavitt-to bring 
to his mind the picture she made. 
She had sunk into a chair at his desk, 
and her hand in its silken glove had 
touched articles which henceforth be- 
came dear to him. Her beautiful 
features the more icily perfect for her 
pallor, she had sat immobile whilst 
David made a halting explanation of 
John’s defalcation, Leavitt remem- 
bered the flush on young David's face 
and how he had admired the boy when 
he generously tried to palliate his 
brother’s crime and gave up his little 
fortune to make restitution to the 
bank. 

He remembered Mrs Tremaine’s 
adoration of this son, and her look 
as she turned upon him when he-of- 
fered to replace the stolen money. 


(To be continued) 
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Four to Ten Colonies of Bees Will 
Pay on Every Farm 


T sos is hardly a farm in the 
South where a few colonies of 
bees cannot be kept with profit. 
During the war it was a matter of pa- 
triotic ditty to produce any sweet that 
would add to the 
world’s supply of 
sugar, and now it 
is the  farmer’s 
duty to himself to 
take advantage of 
every opportunity 
his farm offers to 
make life more en- 
joyable and_ the 
farm home the best 
place on earth. 





DB. PARKS 


Wherever plants bloom there is a 
supply of sugar. The only way that 
this can be harvested is by medium 
of the honey bee. This year in Texas 
alone, 10,000,000 pounds of honey 
have been produced and all this would 
have been a total loss if it had not 
been for the bees. There are yet 
thousands of acres of Texas land cov- 
ered with honey-bearing plants, 
which are never visited by a honey 
bee. Why not invest a little time and 
money and get your share of this de- 


_ licious sweet? 


Bees Need a Little Careful Attention 


EEPING bees very. much resembles 

the raising of any variety of live- 
stock, but differs in many particulars. 
With cattle, hogs, or chickens you 
buy your original stock. These you 
must house, feed, and care for daily. 
With bees, you buy the house and 
bees, seldom, if ever, you have even 
to give a thought to feed or water. A 
few hours a year is all the time re- 
quired and your returns will be six to 
ten times greater than the returns 
from the same amount of money in- 
vested in cattle or hogs. The farmer 
must realize, however, that beekeep- 
ing can only be conducted on a small 
scale by him. Four to ten hives are 
all that one should attempt to keep. 
These will be enough to allow you 
to buy supplies in whole packages, 
thus saving the jobbers’ profit and yet 
will not take the time needed on the 
farm. Sa 


Don’t Buy Bees Until You Read Up 
on Them 


AS BEES housed in gums or boxes 

can be had in almost any section, 
the easiest way to start is to buy a 
few of these colonies. One should 
not pay more than two or three dol- 
lars for such a colony of bees. To at- 
tempt to keep bees in such a house is 
like trying to raise a pig in a barrel, 
it can be done, but at no profit. To 
get results, bees must be kept in a 
movable frame hive. These hives can 
be purchased at a less cost than they 
can be made by the farmer. 


The first step then in beekeeping 
will be to house the bees properly. If 
you are the farmer who is deter- 
mined to get your just dues from your 
farm and obtain the honey that is 
yours, you should now investigate the 
question of beekeeping. Write to the 
Division of Publication, United States 
Department of Agricultufe, at Wash- 
ington, and ask for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins No. 447, “Bees,” and No. 961, 
“Transferring Bees to Modern Hives,” 
and to the director of your state ex- 
periment station for bulletins. 


Do not buy bees until you have 
read these simple directions for be- 
ginning beekeeping. If then you decide 
to start, buy your supplies from the 
dealers who advertise in your farm 
Papers and follow closely all direc- 
tions given in your bullétin. 


H. B. PARKS. 


The Progressive Farmer will have an 
article each month on the important 
steps in beekeeping and some special arti- 
cles tnteresting .to the beekeepers. The 
article next month by Dr. Parks will be 


.. “Transferring.” 
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**The staff of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is doing 
more for the uplift of farm 
conditions in the South 
than all other agencies 
com bined.”—Danbury 
Reporter. 


Edited by’Southerners, 
For Southerners; 


Printed and published ~~ s 
in the South, a-d a § ee 
etre? THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER C@., Publishers. 
Deals exclusively with ened c 
Southern conditions. “Fou can tell by Gman's farm whether hereads 
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Raleigh, N. C., November 6, 1920. 
Dear Friend: 


No other farm paper in the South gives half as much attention to 
PROFITABLE MARKETING of farm crops as The Progressive Farmer. 


You know that. You know the superb articles we have had in recent 
issues from the foremost men in all the South on this great problem. The men. 
who make The Progressive Farmer run farms themselves, have farm crops to sell, 
and they are ready to fight to a finish with other farmers in the great battle 
for JUST AND PROFITABLE PRICES FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 


As a matter of fact, the Editors have just decided to make 
"EFFICIENT SELLING OF FARM PRODUCTS" the keynote, slogan, and chief purpose of | 
The Progressive Farmer these next twelve months. Every week during this time ei 
there will be some strong, authoritative, helpful, practical articles about the = 
farmer’s greatest problem today--THE GETTING OF A FAIR AND PROFITABLE PRICE 
FOR WHAT HE»GROWS,. 


Now then, we know that as a progressive, reading, intelligent 
farmer, YOU are interested in these great problems. YOU are doing YOUR part 
in trying to help solve them. 


\ 


What good does it do you to hold your cotton, peanuts, etc.,. and 
try to get gradual marketing, co-operative selling, wise warehousing, etce, if 
other farmers break the market and force down prices for you and everybody 
a0 by accepting whatever starvation price speculators and profiteers may 
offer 


YOUR HOPE FOR BETTER PRICES LIES IN GETTING OTHER FARMERS INTERESTED 
WITH YOU. And that is where we now offer you our help and ask for your help. 


On October 2 The Progressive Farmer started the most’ remarkable 
series of articles ever printed in an American farm paper on HOW FARMERS 
ARE GETTING FAIR PRICES FOR THEIR PRODUCTS, 


Your neighbors ought to read these articles. They ought to read the » 
other remarkable articles we shall soon print on COTTON MARKETING, TOBACCO 3 
MARKETING AND PEANUT MARKETING. And in order to get them interested in these 


articles, we make you this proposition: \ 


1. We will send The Progressive Farmer THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL 
FOR 25 CENTS to anybody not now a subscriber just in order to give THEM the 
benefit of those great articles--and give YOU the benefit of their help i 
this great fight for fair prices. ° 


2. We will give you ONE MONTH'S TIME ON YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION a 
for every 25 cent trial subscription you send us} three months credit for 
two; six months credit for four, and a full year’s credit for a club of eight. @& 


Now then, you have heard our argument and you know whether or not 
we are right in what we saye You know whether or not The Progressive Farmer 
will help your neighbors, You know whether or not it is necessary to AROUSE 
SOUTHERN FARMERS in order to win this fight for fair prices and scientific 
marketing for you and them. 















a 


you think it is, then-we ask your help. Don't top with one 
two trial subscriptions. SEND US 6, 8, 10,.15 or 20.- It's easy to do ite 
Lid LD US, p your neighbor and help the fight for fair pri Se 
u n't see all your neighbors, get your wife orb y or girl to see them 
the Lght PEC] 3 you can't see, just GIVE THEM A TRIAL 
J Ne You an't. spend a quarter to better advantage--and you'lk 
4 good part of it back in the credit on your own subscription. In facts 
sol WAY TO RENEW YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION a whole year is to send us a club 
eight trial subscriptions. ’ 
It's now up to youe Let us hear from you, please, with a big list, 
: 
° Yours sincerely, 








PeSe ‘Tell everybody, too, that ONE OF THE FINEST SERIAL STORIES ever printed — 
has just started in The Progressive Farmer. Get every neighbor to send his : 
subscription right away and let THE WHOLE’ FAMILY enjoy this great story. ‘ 
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These ho: ... 


Were bro 


_ Both started out in life at the same 
ime. Both had equal advantages in 
health, vigor and size. BUT—they 
were fed differently! The one on the 
left received corn only—a straight 
feed. The other was fed a balanced 
tation scientifically prepared and con- 
taining various flesh - building essen- 


7 ~ tials in just the right proportion as 


to protein, carbohydrates and fat. 


‘It put the weight on the hog instead of 
-through him, as was the sad case of 
his runt brother. 


The demonstration proves the fat- 
tening power of a feed like Matthews 
Pig Meal. It is balanced according to 
the most scientific feeding methods 
known to hog-raising experience and 
practice. Rich in fat forming elements, 
Matthews Pig Meal is exactly the feed 
you need now for quickly bringing your 
hogs up to profitable killing weight. 


Let the animals eat all they want 
(use a self-feeder, preferably). Then 
note how quickly and economically 
Matthews Pig Meal will turn feed dol- 
lars into pork pounds. Not only is 

DEALERS—Here’s an op’ 
an attractive discount, a 


hers 


every sack of Matthews Pig Meal cor- 
rect in composition and guaranteed as 
to analysis, but it costs less in the 
long run than any worthwhile home- 
prepared feed. It is made in the 
South, from materials grown princi- 
pally in the South—which means low 
freight and handling costs on both 
raw and finished product. 


Raise Pork! 
Prices Continue High 


It is the meat in greatest demand 
and can be made into a greater va- 
riety of profitable products—sausage, 
lard, hams, bacon, etc.—than any 
other. Pork contains more stored-up 
energy than beef or mutton. 


Matthews Pig Meal offers the big in- 
ducement to profitable pig raising. It 
is economical, easy to obtain, 
fattening and it saves the acreage ordi- 
narily required for home-grown feeds. 

Your dealer can always get a plenti- 
ful supply of Matthews Pig Meal. Our 
large manufacturing facilities enable 
us to fill orders promptly. 


rtunity: —A mighty fine feed 
immediate shipments. 


Write. 


| GEO. B. MATTHEWS & SONS, New Orleans, La. 





Matthews Molasses Feed—the power feed for mules and horses 


You'll get more energy and endurance out of 
work stock fed with Matthews Molmscs Feed Than from anyother feed you can buy 
balanced 





Takes the g t of feedi 





or prepare y 


ration. No additional hay or grain required. 
Ask your dealer. Write us for 





Convenient to use, Sah in results 


and 
| circular and interesting free booklet on “The Care and Feeding of Horses and Mules.” 








MATTHEWS 
1G QJMEAL 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 

















Keeping Cured Meat 
OW can I keep bacon during the 
summer to keep skippers out?” 


As soon as the meat has been well 
smoked paint it all over with a mix- 
ture of molasses and black pepper. 
Then wrap in brown paper and put in 
cotton sacks and dip these in white- 
wash and hang in a dark house. 


Will It Pay? 
“Wit it pay to have cowpeas picked 
on halves and the vines turned un-~ 
der for small grain?” 


Perhaps, but it will pay better to 
make hay of the peas and thresh the 
peas out with a pea thresher and then 
feed the hay and return the manure to 
the soil. Suppose you have peas 
that will make 10 bushels an. acre, 
worth $3 a bushel. It is a big price to 
pay, $15 an acre, for picking. Better 
grow them on a scale large enough 
to afford the use of a pea thresher. 


Why the Clover Did Not Grow 


“ AUGUST 10 I sowed crimson 
clover in the corn middles. Did not 
get anything like a stand. About August 
20 I sowed more in some bottom land 
corn, It did not come up. About Sep- 
tember 1 sowed some in the middles of 
my soy bean rows, barely covering it with 
a scratcher. None came up. Sowed 
some and covered with scratcher in the 
cotton. All of this came up, but died 
later. Will you tell me if the clover was 
sowed too early, or if the land should 
have been inoculated or limed. I wanted 
the clover as a winter cover crop to turn 
under in the spring and am anxious to 
get straightened out.” 

If the clover seed all came from the 
same lot, it is evident that the failure 
was not from bad seed. But ‘there is 
no doubt that crimson’ clover 
will not thrive in acid conditions of 
the soil, and that acidity of the soil 
should be cured by liming. Then, too, 
on land where no true clover has been 
grown it is wise to inoculate the seed 
with an artificial culture of the bac- 
teria that live on the roots of clover. 
I have never founc any advantage in 
covering crimson clover seed if the 
soil is freshly worked. It would have 
been better tose use the scratcher 
and then sow the seed on freshly 
worked soil. It will germinate well 
if,there is moisture enough. That the 
clover which germinated well died, 
would seem to be evidence of un- 
favorable conditions either in the soil 
or the weather. I have known this 
clover to be killed by hot sun imme- 
diately following rain. But I feel sure 
that if you have never used lime this 
is the main reason for clover dying in 
September. 


A Winter Cover Crop Must Be 
Alive 


“Wilt a good growth of crab grass 

left on the_land be as good as sow- 
ing rye for planting in- potatoes in the 
spring?” 

No. <A good winter cover must be a 
growing crop, a crop. that can take up 
the nitrates in the soil which would 
otherwise be washed away in winter. 
Then by turning this under we can re- 
cover: what would have been lost. The 
crab grass will be dead and will be sim- 
ply so much organic matter rotting in the 
soil, good as far as it goes, but not a 
winter cover. Rye sowed now will make 
some green growth to turn for potatoes 
and will rot more quickly than if let run 
into head. I have seen farmers turning 
rye under in your county the last of May 
when. it was almost ripe enough to cut 
for grain. Turned in that stage it decays 
slowly and may give trouble in later dry 
weather. There is an increasing interest 
in your great potato growing section in 





| winter cover crops, and where the land 


woreet~ 


Ls 
is cleared early enough the crimson 
clover is the best winter cover to be had 
for potatoes. It will beat pine leaves a 
long way and do it cheaper. 


Borers at Work 


‘| HAVE an orchard two years old and 
the jelly is running out at the base of 
the trees. Can you give me a remdy for 
this? The trees are on rich gum land.” 


The gum exuding at the base of the 
trees is not a disease, but is evidence 
that the borers are at work and the 
sooner you get them out the better. 
Clear away the gum and follow up 
the borers with a knife and cut them 
out, and in the next spring mound the 
earth up well around the trees. Every 
spring and fall watch for the appear- 
ance of any gum and go for the borers 
at once. 


Growing Corn on Poor Land 

HAVE five acres of land I wish to 

work in corn next spring. The lafid 
has red clay subsoil and will make per- 
haps 15 bushels of corn an acre, What 
shall I use as a fertilizer that is not too 
expensive ?” 


I tan show you within sight of the 
window where I write this, a field of 
corn which will probably make 75 
bushels an acre. I have seen that 
same field when it would not grow 
weeds, but was bare, blowing sand. 


The field had a heavy crop of crimson. 


clover turned under and it has been 
brought up by peas and clover. The 
owner of that farm has this fall sowed 
more than 100 bushels of crimson clo- 
ver seed at $7 a bushel, and considers 
it the cheapest fertilizer he can buy. 
He now has a field of velvet beans 
waist high which he is going to disk 
down with a double disk and tractor 
and turn under. If your land had had 
peas on it in summer and this had 
been made into hay to make manure, 
and you had sowed crimson clover 
on the pea stubble to turn under in 
bloom, the fertility question would 
not bother you. I have seen 98% 
bushels of corn an acre made on 30 
acres with only crimson clover turned 
under. Having no clover you can use 
a 3-8-3 fertilizer. 


Asparagus and Scuppernong 
Grapes 


HEN is the best time to set out 
asparagus? When is the best time 
to prune Scuppernong grape vines?” 


There is no best time for setting out 
the asparagus roots, far it is not neces- 
sary to transplant them, In fact, it re- 
tards cutting a whole year by trans- 
planting the roots. Prepare the land by 
heavy thanuring. Run furrows and 
clean out 15 inches deep, 3 feet apart. 
Fill the trenches half full of old, fine, 
rotten manure. Cover-and sow the seed 
thin. Then as they start and get three 
to four inches high, thin. them to two 
feet apart. This means sowing as early 
in spring as the soil can be worked in 
good order. Then cultivate clean in 
summer and give side applications of ni- 
trate of soda to push a strong growth. 
In the fall, ai‘or frost, cut the tops off 
and cover the bed thickly with manure. 
Dig that under in early spring and repeat 
the cultivation and manuring and the 
next season you can begin cutting. Cut 
until the first of June and then clean out 
and cultivate for as big a growth as 
possible. Varieties differ little. Big 
shoots of asparagus are the product of 
heavy feeding. Digging the roots at 
one year old. and transplanting sets them 
back and the roots undisturbed will be a 
year ahead of the transplanted ones. 


Prune Scuppernong vines in Novem- 
ber. They bleed less at that time than 
at any other. 
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2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 B-P. 
LOW PRICES 
Don’t wait if you need any size or 


| style engine. NOW is the time to buy. 
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Commercial Peaches 


must stay firm and look well after 
being shipped long distances— 
there are a few kinds the grower 
can absolutely bank on. All of the 
varieties are de- 

scribed in our 
new catalog; 
sent free upon 


request. 
Member of Southern Nurserymen’s Ass’B. 


The Howard-Hickory Co., 
P Peachtree St. HICKORY, N. C- 
























WAS $100 —NOW $57 


Here is the famous Oliver Typewriter of- 
fering you a saving of $43. The $57 Oliver 
is our identical $100 model, brand new, never 
used. Not second-hand nor rebuilt. The 


Want to keep it, pa: 
ber month until the $57 is e 
greatest typewriter 
gain in the world. 
Write today for our Rew 
book, “The Typewriter on 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
3288 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Mi. (11.07) 











Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


SPARAGUS for the Home Garden. 

—This vegetable is the most im- 
portant of the perennial garden 
crops, and is one that should be found 
in every Southern garden. When 
once established, with very little care 
a bed will remain productive for a 
number of years. For family use, the 
best results are to be had when 
planted in a bed, setting the crowns 
about 18 inches each way, or planted 
out in rows four feet apart, setting 
the crowns approximately two feet 
apart in the row. Purchase orly one- 
year-old crowns that are strong and 
vigorous, although two-year-old 
plants can be used to advantage. Fer- 
tilize the bed heavily with well-rotted 
stable manure and cover the crowns 
from 6 to 10 inches de prevent 
drying out and to insure a good 
growth. The Palmetto, of Southern 
origin, is the leading and most im- 
portant variety. 

Mulch Garden Crops.—Apply a ma- 
nure mulch between the spinach and 
kale rows as well as to other winter 
crops and note the excellent growth. 
In addition, the strawberry bed or 
patch will prove more vigorous and 
productive if given such a mulch at 
this time. While engaged in apply- 
ing a mulch to the growing crops, it 
might be well to clean up that part 
of the garden that is free of crops 
and scatter broadcast a heavy appli- 
cation of stable manure to be plowed 
under at a later date. 

Pruning and Planting Small Fruits. 
—If the pruning of these fruits has 
been neglected until this time, re- 
move all old wood from the dewberry, 
blackberry, and raspberry plants and 
give the patch a general cleaning up 
by burning all rubbish and old bear- 
ing wood. November is the best 
planting month of the year for this 
class of fruits. Secure a few plants 
of each class and add them to the 
home orchard, for the cultivated varie- 
ties are far superior in every respect 
to the wild type and can be grown 
with very little trouble. Dewberries 
should be staked and planted five to 
six feet each way. The Lucretia and 
Austin are good varieties. The black- 
berry and raspberry should be 
planted in rows five to six feet apart, 
setting the plants two and one-half to 
three feet apart in the row. The Cuth- 
bert raspberry and Mesereau black- 
berry are both excellent varieties. In 
the extreme South it is advisable not 
to attempt the culture of the rasp- 
berry which thrives best in the higher 
altitudes and where cool nights pre- 
vail. 

Prune the Muscadines.—Experience 
has conclusively demonstrated that 
this month is the most satisfactory 
for the pruning of this class of grapes. 
Therefore, just as soon as the leaves 
drop remove all dead wood, thinning 
out those that are too thick as well as 
heading back the past season’s 
growth, This applies to all vines 
whether trained to an arbor or trellis. 
Do this work as soon as practicable, 
for late pruning will cause the vines 
to bleed severely, which considerably 
lessens their productive capacity. 


Dig Out the Peach Tree Borer.— 
This perennial orchard pest necessi- 
tates eternal vigilance on the part of 
the fruit grower. Just after the first 
real cold weather, remove the mound 
from around the peach trees and with 
a knife remove the worms, whose 
presence is indicated by a waxy se- 
cretion from the trunk of the tree 
invariably just below the ground. At 
the present season they are quite 
small and whitish in color. 

C. J. HAYDEN. 


“Dr. Pillers seems to be a iashionable phy- 
sician.” 

“I should say so! He has patients at some 
of the most expensive iealth resorts in 
America and a waiting list of people whose 
health will give way as soon as they get 
money enough to consult him.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. : 
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Best 
Heat 

for the 
FARM 
HOME 


Ask for catalog (free) showing open 
views of heating layouts of 4, 5,6 


IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
Farm Home Heating Outfits 





No More 


HOMES! 


COLD 























Any dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 
100 ea. ft. of Radiation 


oe | NE EB Sie DEAL -Arzle wih 


ex} sies cs : : 


$142 
17 











for years. No fire ri 


Buy now at present attractive 





Sold by all dealers. 


I portance. Even the smallest reduction 
is welcome — 


rnt, 
ALLENS“) RANGE 
pie vow et PS ee fe 


ALLEN MFG.CO. Nashville, Tenn, 


prices for outfits complete! 


No exclusive 
agents. 





The outfit consists of an IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 


Boiler and 4, 5, or 6 AMERIC 
Expansion 


lasts Zomte—overyining, entent, Saben, 

buras hard of pine and ftingy which any focal desler pin 
Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL. 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY mois» 





AN Radiators and 














L economy is a matter of vital im- 



































Are you going to let old 
man “Wear and Tear” have 
his way, destroying your 


buildings this Winter—or are 
you going to shut him off with 
a paint brush this Fall? 

When you think what build- 
ings costs these days; the cost 
of paint is nothing compared 
to the wonderful way it saves 
your buildings, 

You know that the trouble 
with most of your neighbors 
is: that they don’t paint until 
they have to. When you have 


Sy yr we ae 


going to look on 
while he tears it downP 





Tee Lowe Brorhers capa 


529 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
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to paint, your painting costs a 
lot more than it ought to. 
Costs more, because you have 
to use more paint and have to 
do more painting. 

The time to paint your 
buildings is before they actu- 
ally need painting. One coat 
will then do the work of 
two. So. if you can’t paint 
now, at least buy rou, sae 
Send for circular on— Pe 
Your Painting Costs wit 
Brush—Not a Pencil.” ewe 
Brothers’ Paint is sold by the 
one best dealer in each town. 
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dealer 


GEORGIA MARBLE 


Lending itself in beauty and eternal ctength, to 
the spirit which prompts the 


: bling of monument te "once The 
‘ a monument is a ‘ 
b and no one should accept an inferior 


Your show you many p peautiful 
designs in GEORGI A MARBLE. Insist 
upon getting GEORGIA MARBLE. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO., 











“once-in-a-life- 


Tate, Ga. 















= S50 nw 2 $300 


Factory. All sizes 16 to 


<>. 

























—WELL Drilling Pays WELL— 
Own a machine of your own. Cash 
or ea asy terms. Many styles and sizes 
purposes. 
Write for Circular. 
WILLIAMS BROS., 452 W. State St., ithaea,R.¥. 
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November Work in 
Georg 1a—c. K. McClelland 


HE .work for November in 
Georgia will consist of finishing 


the harvest of spring planted 
crops, the planting of some winter 
crops and some fall treatment of the 
land, conditions 
and weather per- 
mitting. This will 
be one year when 
the picking of cot- 
ton will be quite 
well finished early 
in the fall and 
there will be little 
left for November 
work. The weevil 
proved s@ destruc- 
August on that there 





tive from late 
is no top crop to drag on into the 
early winter as we have often hereto- 


fore had. With the completion of 
the picking should have gone hand 
in hand the destruction of the stalks 
so as to starve and weaken the weevils 


as much as possible before they went 


into winter quarters. Dry weather 
has to some extent hindered the 
proper carrying out of this program 
and there are always other reasons 
why it cannot be done just as it 
shotld be to get the best results. The 
saving of feed in October prob- 
ably interfered in many cases with 
the rapid picking out of the crop and 
now the gathering of the corn will 
keep the men too busy to give much 
attention to fields where the crop is 
entirely or nearly finished. We have 
before called attention to the diffi- 
culty in effecting destruction of cot- 
ton stalks in early fall on account of 
shifting tenantry and the interference 
of other farm work; nevertheless we 
think the work is valuable and those 
who can see their way to do it will 
be amply repaid, if it be done early. 


Gathering Corn—Bejfore gathering 
the corn the storage bins or cribs 
should be well cleaned out; the old 
corn should be taken out and every- 
thing cleaned well to get rid of a 
center of infestation of corn weevils. 
It would be well to fumigate the cribs 
with carbon disulphide but not many 
are built sufficiently tight for good 
results in fumigation and so all that 
can be done is to clean and scrub 
them out. Then in gathering the corn 
we might profit by some late experi- 
ments of the Alabama Experiment 
Station in which they found that 
corn shucked before storing was 
actually less infested by weevils (con- 
trary to general belief) than corn 


stored with the shuck on. This is a 
fact worthy of note, 
These tests showed that. the 


weevil infestation was less not only 
through the winter but also clear 
on through the following summer 
months. The shucking of the corn 
in the fields allows also +a better 
chance for field selection of seed corn; 
a box or barrel carried on the wagon 
can be used as a receptacle for the 
better ears as they are iound. With 
the average upland corn the work of 
field selection as ordinarily recom- 
mended is arduous, as Many ears must 
be examined to find “any at all suit- 
able, but if the corn is field shucked 
no extra time is taken, the good ears 
being simply kept separate as found. 
In case one does not ‘care to shuck 


the corn in this way, it is pos- 
sible and profitable~ also to do 
sOme selection anyway. All tests 


show that weevil infestation is lighter 
in corn with long tight shucks and 
the farmer as he goes along can 
select ears having such a covering and 
throw these into his box or barrel, 
and later,in the winter he can go over 
these again and select the better ears 
for his seed. Whether to gather 
directly into the wagon or first into 
little-piles is a matter of opinion and 
judgment after considering the nature 














of the corn and the lay of the land— 
as a general rule the hand labor is 
less to gather right into the wagon 
and the work can be pushed along 
mueh faster. In the Corn Belt 75 to 80 
bushels of clean shucked corn, cribbed 
in one day is considered good work 
but not phenomenal; with our wider 
rows and wider spaced stalks we can 
hardly expect as good work but if 
we gather directly into wagons we 
can get better records than we have 
been getting. 
Il 

Putting in Wheat.—November is 
wheat planting month over the most 
of the state; in the northern part 
planting must be held back on ac- 
count of danger from Hessian fly 
but begins with first frost in late 
October or early November and the 
planting progresses towards the south. 
The land for wheat is best prepared 
early and allowed to lie fallow for 
several weeks or with occasional har- 
rowing, In this way it will settle and 
compact until a proper seed bed for 
wheat is established. Some of the 
best wheat yields in the state have 
been made by drilling the wheat be- 
tween rows of standing cotton with 
no preparation or fertilization until 
spring, the crop taking up in the fall 
some of the fertilizer that was unused 
by the cotton. If the cotton stalks 
are large there is difficulty in planting 
between the rows and tthe ‘stalks 
should be plowed down with heavy 
plows and the land compacted by 
giving several diskings or by use-of 
roller or culti-packer. This plowing 
is in accord with methods of con- 
trolling weevil before mentioned and 
the earlier it can be done the worse 
for the weevil and the better for the 
wheat as it allows more time for the 
settling of the seed bed. An applica- 
cation of two tons of limestone after 
plowing most soils not recently limed 
will prove of benefit to the wheat 
crop, 

The wheat should be drilled at the 
rate of three to five pecks per acre, 
the latter amount being the one us- 
ually used through one bushel often 
gives excellent results: Wheat should 
be planted in narrower drills than oats 
and most of the wide row drills can 
be made narrower for use in drilling 
the wheat. Yields and general results 
are better when drilled than broad- 
casted as there is less winter damage 
to the wheat when in drills. 

Smut in wheat, one form of it, can 
be controlled by sprinkling the wheat 
with formalin solution, 1 pint to 
40 gallons of water. Unless planted 
where heavy applications of fertilizers 
have been made to the previous crop, 
it will be well to use at least 100 to 
150 pounds of complete fertilizer to 
push on the fall growth; good fall 
growth insures a better yield per 
acre and affords better protection to 
the land during the winter and some 
available plant food is needed. 


Fall Plowing for Spring Crops.— 
Aside from any effort that may be 
made for weevil control by fall plow- 
ing, most all farmers try to give some 
fall preparation. for spring crops. The 
action of the forces of nature upon 
fall plowed land is good and there 
is a notable increase in the crops of 
the following year if the land can be 
fall plowed. Not only is there some 
benefit from changing of plant food 
to available form but there is some 
improvement in the physical condition 
of soils as a result of freezing and 
thawing. Lands that have been 
worked wet and are in bad condition 
are improved by- fall treatment with 
subsequent winter action of the’ ele- 
ments. 


NERVOUS se 
It is the man of many parts who should 
be careful not to go to pieces. 
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Saturday, November 6, 1920] 


The Federal Reserve System: Some 
Facts Farmers Ought to Know 


(> of the best informed men in 

America on financial questions in a 
letter to The Progressive Farmer brings 
out several important facts about the 
Federal Reserve System with which all 
farmers should be familiar. He says: 

1. Perhaps the greatest advantage 
offered to member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in the agricul- 
tural sections is the _ rediscount 
ptivilege. Under Section 13 of the 
Federal Reserve Act member banks 
may discount “notes, drafts and bills 
of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial or commercial 
purposes.” Under this section, mem- 
bet banks may also make loans on 
the bank’s own paper, or’ on 
customers’ paper secured by bonds 
and notes, thus enabling member 
banks te shift a considerable part of 
their loans to the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

2. Under the old National Banking 
Act, before the Federal Reserve Act 
was adopted, a bank could not become 
indebted or in any way liable for an 

» amount exceeding its capital stock 
actually paid in and remaining undi- 
minished, except on account of moneys 
deposited with the bank; or bills of 
exchange or drafts drawn against 
money acually on deposit to the credit 
of the bank or due thereto. Under this 
section, therefore, National Banks 
could only borrow or rediscount for 
another bank an amount not exceed- 
ing the amount of their capital stock 
paid in, 


3. Under the terms of the Federal 
Reserve Act a member bank may be- 
come indebted to the Federal Reserve. 
Bank of the district, either by way 
of bills payable or rediscounts, to any 
amount Mat the Federal. Reserve 
Bank may permit. There is no limit 
fixed by law to the amount which a 
Federal Reserve Bank may rediscount 
or lend to a member bank. On ac- 
count of this provision, the Federal 
Reserve Bank has, on many occasions, 
and particularly at crop moving 
periods, loaned to member banks in 
agricultural sections, three or four 
or even five times the amount of their 
capital stock. 


4. Agricultural paper is favored un- 
der the terms of the Federal Reserve 
Act in that it is allowed a maturity of 
not exceeding six months, whereas 
other paper is allowed a maturity of 
’ only 90 days. 


5. Money for speculative purposes.— 
Under the Federal Reserve Act it is 
not lawful to lend money to member 
banks for speculative purposes. This 
applies to staple agricultural com- 
modities as well as stocks and bonds. 
The banks, however, are permitted to 
lend on staple agricultural commodi- 
ties, or to discount paper growing 
out of the production, marketing and 
manufacture of such commodities, as 
a part of the process of the orderly 
growing harvesting, marketing and 
sale of the products. 


6. Farmers have made a mistake 
therefore in that those who have 
called on the Federal Reserve Board 
for relief for the agricultural interests, 
\always propose that money shall be 
loaned to hold the products for higher 
prices. This would be unlawful under 
the Act. What they ought to ask al- 
ways is to have the Federal Reserve 
Bank lend liberally for purpose of the 
orderly marketing of the crops. This 
would answer every legitimate pur- 
pose. 


7. One reason why the agricultural 
sections of the South are not able 
to obtain full benefit of the Federal 
Reserve Act is that most of the banks 
in these sections are state banks not 
members of the Federal Reserve 
System. If all the eligible state banks 
in my state, for example, were mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System 
it is a safe estimate to say that the 
total available accommodations would 
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Plows That Dominate the Soil 


HE name “Chattanooga” on a 

plow means that that plow has 
been scientifically chilled in such a 
way as to make it withstand suc- 
cessfully the scratching grind of the 
severest soil contact, such as the 
continual sliding over the plow bot- 
tom surface of sharp sand or gravel 
which ruins an ordinary plow ina 
short time. Chattanooga Plows 
dominate the soil. They are built 
to last long and work well. 


The Chattanooga line of plows, 
designed especially for use in the 
Southland, is the result of forty-two 
years of careful study, practical use 
and progressive development. They 


were good plows to begin with, but 
they are better plows now. Interna- 
tional Harvester reputation for fair 
dealing, good value, efficient service, 
and always-available repairs stands 
behind every Chattanooga Plow. 


There is a Chattanooga for every 
plowing purpose, and these plows 
are designed to meet a great diversity 
of soilconditions. Inthe Chattanooga 
line are many types of walking plows, 
including vineyard, hillside, middle 
breaker, combination middle breaker, 
subsoil and potgto digger plows; 
road plows, double shovel and pea- 


nut plows, as well as reversible disk 


plows. 


Write for catalog that describes and illustrates this 
comprehensive line of good plows—and see your 
nearby International dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


GNCORPORATER) 


USA 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 
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How To Get More Eggs 
and Save Feed] oe" e's) Seo: 
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Honest Shoes For Honest Work 
Mayer Honorbilt Work Shoes 


E, of honest leather, “Built on Honor” 
skilled vrorkers, Honorbilt Work Shoes 
give double the wear of ordinary shoes. 


Suitable for every kind of work on the farm 
too. For the leather in Honorbilt, Work Shoes 
is double tanned to resist the 
and the leather-eating, barn yard acids. 

And you will find these long, wearing, shoes 
always soft and easy on your feet. Wet work 
will not make them hard; they stay pliable 
and comfortable with the roughest use, 


Honorbilt work and-dress shoes, for every one in the 
family, are sold by leading dealers everywhere. All 
bear the onorbilt trade mark—a Buarantee of 
never fails. Look for it on the solesand if 
does not handle Honorbilt Shoes write us. 


\ F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Colt Carbide Light and the Sun 
Are Alike to Hens! 


YORK State farmer who enjoys the benefits of Colt 
g and cooking in his home installed two Colt 
use last November. 


In three weeks his egg production 
jumped from 10 to 100 eggs per day! 
Colt Carbide Gas light is so near actual sunlight that it fooled 
the hens into working summer hours in winter weather. 
You can have this bright, mellow light—the nearest approach 
sunlight—in every room of your home and in the 
of your fingers. You can keep your 
eormene wile & It will enable your w 


The Colt Carbide Ligh 
it is so simple that the 









ife to use a self- 
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and Cooking Plant is easy to install, 
man or a boy 12 years old can keep 

















J. B. COLT .CO. 
288 Fourth Avenue 
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A Serious Situation for Southern 
Farmers 


HE low prices that have hit practi- 

cally every class of farmers in the 
country are little short of calamitous. 
Not only are cotton prices far below 
the cost of production, but the same 
is true of wool prices, corn prices, 
potato prices, cattle prices, peanut 
prices, tobacco prices, and so on all 
down the line, practically without ex- 
ception. 

All these crops, it is generally 
agreed, were produced at the greatest 
cost ever known. Averaging up the 
Cotton Belt as a whole, I am satisfied 
that, at 30 cents all round for this 
cotton, crop, producers would not 
average $2 per day for the labor that 
went into its production. With cot- 
ton as this is written selling at 17 and 
18 cents, tens of thousands of farmers 
are facing financial ruin. 

To make matters worse, it now 
looks like 1921 crops must be made 
on just about as expensive a basis as 
the 1920 crop. Fertilizer quotations 
are decidedly above last year, leather 
goods, harness, wagons and imple- 
ments in general have not come down, 
and some of them are even higher. A 
17-cent pound of cotton goes through 
a few machines and is resold to us for 
$2 to $5; 50 cents’ worth of hides is 
made into a pair of leather lines and 
we are charged $8 for them; $2 worth 
of wool, passing through the hands 
of exorbitantly paid laborers and 
middlemen, is offered to us in a suit 
of clothes priced at from $50 to $75; 
and everything else in proportion. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Tens of thousands of farmers that the 
country needs on the farms are going 
to do the only thing left for them to 
do—quit. Others, whose economic 
ife has not yet been utterly crushed 
out, will hang on, underfinanced, dis- 
couraged, bitter against a system, or 
whatever it may be, that is ruining 
them. 

Let us blame no one for quitting a 
business that is unprofitable. What 
is the use of giving a year’s hard 
work for less than the bare necessities 
of life, as hundreds of thousands of 
our farmers are this year doing? This 
year’s sad business will drive away 
from the farms untold thousands of 
our finest boys and girls; and, once 
gone, they never return, This, to my 
way of thinking, is to be the real 
remedy for the present unendurabie 
situation: enough farmers will quit 
to automatically decrease production, 
raise prices, and gradually put farm- 
ing back on a livable basis. But this 
may, take years, and during these 
years it looks like the farmers who 
aim to stay with it must prepare for 
hard ‘mes. 


Editor. Comment—Mr. Moss is 
working s.:oulder to shoulder with 
other farmers in his community. He 
has been active in helping his neigh- 
bors solve their problems. The con- 
ditions he describes are real in his 
section. Farmers there must go to 
the saw mills to make enough to keep 
theit families through the winter. 
Can those who accuse the farmers of 
a desire to hold their crops in order 
to speculate on them find an answer 
for facts like these? The Southern 
farmers will get a fair price and a 
decent living when they take the 
control of their products out of the 
hands of gamblers. Would we have 
such conditions as these if our 12 
million bales of cotton were stored in 
our own warehouses under the con- 
trol of our own central sales mana- 
gers? We would not. Every farmer 
would be advanced enough to pay his 
debts and keep him going, with his 
profits to come later when the cotton 
was sold, And there would be profits 
because the spinners of the world 
Il would buy directly from the farmers’ 
We 2th Avi , 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Soil and Crop Problems 


_ By B. L. MOSS 


Organization at prices profitable to 
the grower. We are going to have 
just such an Organization next year 
or the next and when you are called 
on to do your part in it, come through. 


Some Good Gains by Fattening Pigs 
I RECENTLY took part in a pig- 
fattening contest, some of the re- 
sults of which may be of interest to 
Progressive Farmer readers. 

Six pigs out of some 40 competing 
averaged gains of over two pounds 
per day during feeding periods rang- 
ing from 60 to 80 days. The leading 
pig gained 228 pounds per day; 
second, 223 pounds; third, 2.22 
pounds; fourth, 2.18 pounds; fifth, 
2.08 pounds, sixth, 2.07 potnds. The 
best of these pigs were fed by the 
sons of men in the dairy business, 
and their feed in the main consisted 
of milk, shorts and corn. 

The best pig weighed 155 pounds at 
the beginning and 290 at the end of 
the contest; second, 173 and 305; third, 
148 and 279; fourth, 146 and 275; fifth, 
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IS ONE OF THE JOBS A 
ACTOR CAN DO 
122 and 241; sixth, 70 and 186. These 
figures are in line, I believe, with the 
statements of hog authorities that 
the best gains are usually made by 
thrifty shoats weighing from 125 to 
175 pounds. a" 

An interesting feature of the con- 
test was the fact that the first four 
prizes went to purebred Durocs, and 
most of the winners were of this 
breed, either purebred or grades. 
However, this does not necessarily 
mean that the Durocs are the best 
gainers, for this breed far outranked 
any other in number of contestants. 


Farmers Should Wait for Lower 
Prices on Fertilizers 


DOUBT if the average man in town 

realizes just what a serious Situa- 
tion is facing our farmers, and farm- 
ers all over the country, for that 
matter. Cotton is selling for half or 
less of what it cost to make it. Corn 
is a dollar a bushel or less for the 
man who has it for sale, sweet pota- 
toes are 60 cents a bushel, the cattle 
and wool markets are all to pieces, 
and so on down the line. 

On the other hand, when the farmer 
goes to buy the things he needs to 
produce another crop, he finds he has 
to pay prices in some cases actually 
higher than ever. As an illustration, 
nitrate of soda this time last year was 
about $60 a ton, delivered; today it is 
around $75, Acid phosphate last sea- 
son was $24 to $26 a ton; quotations 
now, I understand, are decidedly 
higher. Farm implements and hard- 
ware of all kinds are selling as high 
or higher than ever. 

In view of this, situation, I think it 
well to stay out of the fertilizer 
market until the situation clears up. 
If farm products prices do not go up, 
fertilizer prices must come down, be- 
cause we simply are not able to buy 
them at present prices. . 
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. are still much too low to be consid- 


Saturday, November 6, 1920] 


The Cotton Market Situation 


T= has been a much better feel- 
ing in the cotton market recently, 
and prices have rallied substantially 
from the lowest. Nevertheless they 


ered as in any way satisfactory, in 
view of the cost of the crop, the ob- 
stinate persistence of high prices in 
most other commodities and the well- 
known need for cotton goods the 
world over. The demand for our cot- 
ton has been very much restricted by 
the difficulty in establishing necessary 
credits, that is credits which will ad- 
mit of spot cash to the producer. Ar- 
rangements appear to be now under 
way to, allow the sending of a large 
amount to central Europe; and if 
these plans work successfully, there 
will doubtless result a marked change 
in the market situation. 


Recent improvement has been due 
_to increased resistance on the part 
of Southern holders, fortified by a 
more cheerful feeling regarding the 
complicated labor conditions in Great 
Britain. It is now thought that the 
danger of a disastrous strike has been 
averted. Such a strike would have 
been the cause of untold misery to 
working classes affected, and would 
have much reduced the British con- 
sumption of cotton. The attempt to 
close for a certain period the cotton 
gins is not likely to have much of « 
supporting influence on the market, 
even if quite successful where made. 
The trade will know that the cotton 
is there anyhow, and a material de- 
crease in the rate of ginning due to 
real exhaustion of material to be 
ginned would be liable to be interpre- 
ted as merely the consequence of de- 
layed ginning. The really effective 
method is to hold the cotton off the 
market, and not bother at all with 
dregs of the crop, for the low grades 
are worth too little, and they only add 
to the apparent supply. The farmer 
can always get a reasonable advance 
where he is compelled to have some 
money, and then he can bide his time. 
Let it be remembered that various 
causes have combined to prevent the 
full volume of the demand from de- 
veloping as yet. Cotton has already 
been deflated too much, and the trade 
is beginning to realize this fact. 


W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 


New Bulletins—Send for Those 
You Want 


AXY Progressive Farmer reader can 

get anyor all of the following new 
“Farmers’ Bulletins,” free by writing 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or his 
Representative or Senator in Con- 
gress, The other new bulletin listed 
under the heading, “Bulletin for 
Sale,” the Department offers for sale 
at the nominal price indicated. 


In writing ask for bulletins by 
number and not by name or title. 
Here are the new bulletins: 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS—FOR FREE 
DISTRIBUTION 

No. 

1088—Selecting a Farm. Suitable for general 
distribution. 

1098—Rabbit Raising. This bulletin  illus- 
trates the saving and earning possibil- 
ities of rabbit raising. 

1094—The Alfalfa Caterpillar. 

1097—The Stable Fly. How to Prevent its 
annoyance and losses to livestock. 

1100—Co&perative Marketing of Woodland 
Products, This bulletin points out that 
what has been done in the codperative 
marketing of other farm products can 
be done with woodland products. 

1130—Carpet Grass. By C. V. Piper, Agros- 
tologist, Office of Forage-crop Investi- 
gations. Describes a valuable grass for 
permanent pasture on the sandy soils 
of the Coastal Plain of the South. 


BULLETIN FOR SALE 


Kudzu. By C. V. Piper. (Department Cir- 
cular 89).. Price 5 cents. Shows the 
value of this plant as a forage crop. 


NO WONDER 


“O see that pig,” said Sam’s best girl 
“Why has hfe fal a corkscrew curl?” 
His tail,” said Sam, “is curled with joy 
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The Western Electric 

Power and Light Outfit 

is a strong arm on any 
niation. 


" HEN I determined to 
put in an electric light- 
ing and power system, 


I carefully went into the merits of a 
‘ number of the different makes that 
are onthemarket today 


OHO 





factory. 


Island, Louisiana. 





“A man’s size outfit able 
to do a man’s work” 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Rufus A. McIlhenny is con- 
mected with the McIlhenny Company at Avery 
He has a fine home near the 


Mr. Mcllhenny’s experience with 
the Western Electric Power and Light 
Outfit will give you some idea of the 
amount of work you can expect from 
it. His letter shows how you can save 
time and labor in these days when labor 
isn’t any too dependable and time is 
worth more than ever. 








cooled and operates on kerosene, 
showing novapor from the exhaust, 
is another reason both from an 
économical and cleanliness stand- 
point that I decided to install it. 

“I use the engine as a power 
plant for running a large air com- 
pressor in my garage to pump up 
auto tires and also to supply pres- 
sure. to kerosene 





and after careful com- 
parison and considera- 
tion decided in favor of 
the Western Electric 
Powerand Light Outfit. 

“I selected the Wes- 
tern Electric Outfit for 
a number of reasons, 
principally for the rug- 


and gasoline tanks 
below the ground 
to raise the kero- 
sene and gasoline to 
the surface, which 
I have piped to 
convenient places 
to. fill my car and 
for domestic uses. 





ged construction and 
balanced proportion of 
the engine and gene- 
rator, and the accessibility of all the 
vital parts, and for one reason which 
I consider the most important, the 
low speed of the engine that will 
give me long continual service. 


An engine 
you can depend on 


“The fact that the engine is air 





Let this portable motor run 
your grindstone. 


I also operate a 
corn mill and feed 
mill. 


Does the housework too 


“In the house we have some real 
conveniences now, as we use cur- 
rent direct from the battery for 
plenty of good light and alsohouse- 
hold appliances such as clothes 
washer and wringer, vacuum 
sweeper, sewing machine, electric 
iron, electric fans both ceiling and 





Waddell one Co., 
i 

B. A, DeLoach, 

La 
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range, Ga. 


Co., Greenwood, S. 





Ld ; 
Western Electric distributors in your neighborhood: 
W. C. Joubert, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
T. G. Wilkins, 
rksville, Texas 
John Brown Electric Co., The Electric Farm Light & * 
Columbus, Ga. Power Co., Paris, Texas T 
Carolina Electrie-Mach E. J. Teller & Sons, 
Henderson, Texas 


For territory till available write to Western Electric Co., Atlanta 


A.V. Nelson & Co.; 
Claude, Texas 

Rio Grande oy & 

lea & 4 Texas 

















Waco, Texas 
S. L. Sweet & Co., 
Eagle Pas. Texas 








Western Electric 
Power & Light . 


Makes the Battery last longer 





poriable. In the dairy we have a 
motor-driven cream separator and 
churn as well as the lights”. 

“Seek Sok ee 


A Western Electric dealer is 
ready to call on you and explain 
just how electric power and light 
can help you in your work. You 
will find it worth while to hear 
about the extra capacity of the 
Western Electric engine and how 
the generator treats this long-lived 
battery the right way by giving it 
a “tapering charge”—as well as the 
many uses you can put this outfit 
to on your place, 












With Electric 

eryoucan 
ave running 
water all the 





Write to the 
nearest Western 
Electric distributor 
for booklet PX10 
































imperial Buhr Mill 


All sizes 16 to 28 inch White Granite 
Bubrs. Shipped direct from factory 
at lowest factory prices. Ly 
with fans and screens to e 
cleanest and best je meal or 
flour. 30 days trial. Lifetime guar- 
antes. Send for big catalog free. 
D. FT. BOHON & Co, 
10 MAIN ST. LEXINGTON, KY. 


No! She's 
Not a Mooley 
She has been with a KEYSTONE 


DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
more also applies to 


Bull 

Staffs, and other applignces for dairy- 
cattlemen—all sold om a money 

back guarantees. Write for eirculaz. 














For he belongs to a pig club boy.” 
—Agrtigraphs. 





Jas. Scully, Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa 














terpane large 
size, all for 615.95 
(Betail value $27.00) 





with 40-1b. bed 918,95, 
ey 
‘wo 61. 
feathers, best ticking. ~ 






Lieil order today or write for new Catalog. 
SANITARY BEDDING 
come 





Depertmont 112, 
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“Carbola-Clean” Buildings 


means that walls and other surfaces offer no harboring places to contagious disease, lice, 
and mites. It means sunny-sweet interiors—light and wholesomeness. It means 
healthier and more vigorous cows, hogs and hens. It means fewer losses through death, 
fewer non-producers, fewer low-producers. It means a better profit on your invest- 
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ment—more money in your pocket. 
YAga OLA 


a snow-white paint combined with a germicide many times stronger than ure carbolic acid, is the standard 
itati n th ds of the best kept farms, large and small, and at leading agricultural colleges and 





experiment stations, 

Carbola helps prevent the start and spread of contagious diseases that affect herd or flock —glanders, 
contagious abortion, roup, white diarrhoea, canker, etc.—and kills lice, mites, fly eggs, etc., besides greatly 
increasing the light and general evidence of cleanliness. Carbola—which is mixed with water and ready for 
use in less than five minutes—gives you quickly a paint and disinfectant to apply in one operation instead 
of two, saving time, labor, and money. _ There is no straining or waiting, and no clogging of sprayer as 
there is with whitewash. No peeling or flaking. The smooth-flowing paint-and-disinfectant gives an even 
surface and puts wholesomeness into every crack and crevice to stay there. Carbola does not spoil if lefe 





Use Carbola Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants , 
to paint sunshine and health into stables, poultry houses, hog pens, cellars, kennels, rabbit hutches, cream 
eries, outbuildings, garages, etc. Apply with brush or sprayer to wood, stone, brick, cement or other sur- 
faces or over whitewash, A gallon (a pound of the powder) covers 200 square feet. Use it also as a lice 
powder, for which it also is unexcelled. 


Your hardware, paint, drag, or seed dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not, order 
direct—prompt shipment by parcel post or express. Satisfaction, or money back. 


16 Ibe, (10 gale.) $1.25 and postage. 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered, 50 Ibs. (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered. 


Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mountain States 
Trial package and interesting booklet 30c postpaid 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Dept. J. 7 East 42d Street, New York 





standing—may be mixed today and used any time—another advantage. : 














HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Every consideration favors Hollow Tile as a building material 
for homes and all farm buildings. It isfire resistive and endur- 
ing—will last as long as the farm—and never requires painting. 
Madeof burned clay;will not decay. Buildingskeep their value. 


». Hollow Tile is quickly and economically erected. The large 
units are easy to handle and lay. The first cost which is rela- 
tively the same as good frame construction, is the last cost. 
The air cells k t di 1 

che best of summec and the cold of winser To bulld ct totic Tae nat 
not bass: save you seg but will increase the Profits from your farm. 

ARRESTS ee Egg Ee Gratin fer hn 
THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 1 
Chicago 
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A Modern Home Sewage Disposal Plant 


Way deny yourself and family the Fame BS d sanitary saf 
com! , conveniences an e- 
guards @ modern city home, when for a small cost you can have them 
| Our Descriptive Septic Tank booklet tells the full story. 
or 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Breeds of Livestock—Sheep 


XLII.—Shropshires: Description and 
Characteristics 


HE Shropshire is another one 
of the medium wool or mutton 
breeds and, like the Dorset, is 

of English origin. . 

This breed originated in the coun- 
ties of Shropshire and Stafford, Eng- 
land. These counties lie in central 
western England and are character- 
ized by pleasantly rolling pasture 
lands with a moderate climate. 

Oricin.—The Shropshire originated 
from several types of native sheep. 
The original breed originated chiefly 
from a native strain known as 
“Morfe Common” sheep. These were 
crossed with several other strains 
common to Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire. Originally Shropshires were 
horned, had black or spétted faces 
and were very hardy and active. 

Improvement of the breed was ef- 
fected during the nineteenth century 


dark brown or blackish brown. The 
head is hornless and is covered with 
a cap of wool which extends to the 
nostrils covering all but a small part 
of the nose.. The body is fairly long 
and especially deep. The fleece 
covers the entire body and should 
be of medium length and fineness. 
The skin is commonly bluish pink in 
color. The Shropshire is character- 
ised by its docile temperament, con- 
sequently is easily handled. « 

Shropshires feed well under suit- 
able conditions. When given reason- 
able feed and care in the feed lot they 
show excellent returns, 

The quality of the meat is equal to 
that of the other Down breeds, and, 
due to their size and compactness, 
Shropshires yield well in proportion 
to live weight. 

Shropshires are especially: popular 
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SHROPSHIRE RAM 


and was brought about by selection 
and crossing with other breeds. A 
great deal of the early improvement 
was effected by the free use of the 
blood of Southdown, Cotswold and 
Leicesters. Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, however, but lit- 
tle outside blood has been used. The 
two most noted early improvers of 
the breed were Samuel Meire, of Ber- 
rington, and George Adney, of Har- 
ley. These breeders sought to re- 
move the coarseness of the breed as 
well as the horns. Shropshire sheep 
were first shown at the English Royal 
Show in 1853, and in a few years this 
was the most prominent brecd shown. 

The introduction of the breed to 
America is rather recent.’ In 1860 
Samuel Sutton, of Maryland, im- 
ported 20 ewes and a ram, and in 1864 
Shropshires were shown at the New 
York State Fair at Elmira. Along in 
the eighties the blood was further re- 


freshed by numerous importations, 


and the breed was well distributed, 
especially throughout the Corn Belt 


states, 


CHARACTERISTICS.—This breed be- 
longs to the medium wool or mutton 
type group. In sise they are slightly 


heavier than Dorsets or Southdowns, 
but not quite so large as some of the 
other Down breeds. 


The face, ears and legs are usually 


for crossing on grade or native sheep. 
Crossbred or grade Shropshires are 
probably the most common type of 
mutton sheep found on the market 
today. Shropshire rams crossed on 
native ewes produce easy fattening, 
medium sized lambs with the killing 
qualities so much desired by the 
butcher. 

FiLeece.—The average fleece from 
a good flock of Shropshires will clip 
about 9 to 10 pounds, unwashed, from 
ewes, aud 12 to 15 pounds from rams. 
Their wool is of medium length and 
fineness and should be even and close. 
The fleece shows considerable oil for 
a medium wool and has a most at- 
tractive fiber. The body should be 
well covered with wool about the 
belly and down the legs to below the 
knees and hocks. 

The Shropshire is very prolific. 
The ewes have long been noted for 
the number of lambs produced. Twins 
and sometimes triplets give the breed 
first rank in fecundity. 

The combination of better class 
mutton and wool with ample size and 
greater than average  prolificacy 
makes this breed especially popular. 

The American Shropshire Registry 
Association, Miss Julia M. Wade, 
Secretary, LaFayette, Ind., is the or- 
ganization promoting the Shropshire 
breed in this country. 








foundation. 
ground, thoroughly prepared by the 
incorporation of well-rotted 
manure, lime and commercial fertili- 
zers, 
perfect as possible. 

Experience has demonstrated that 








Beautifying Home Grounds—What 


te Do This Month 


MAKING a Lawn—A good lawn, like 


a good building, must have a good 
This essential is good 


stable 


The seed bed should be as 


Kentucky bluegrass 
are well adapted to most Southern 
conditions, and when properly mixed 
with other grasses a good substantial 
lawn can be secured at a minimum 
Bermuda is a good foundation 
grass, although it is quite unsightly 
during the winter. 
grass with red top and Italian rye 
grass in equal proportions will prove 
satisfactory. 


Pulverize the soil to a depth of 


cost, 
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about three inches, and rake the seed 
in lightly with a hand rake and pack 
with a roller. Sow at least 50 pounds 
of seed per acre in November. The 
earlier the better, otherwise it is ad- 
visable to postpone the seeding until 
early spring. 

When the grass is up, reseed those 
spots where the stand is poor. In ad- 
dition, another application of rich 
soil or manure over fhe entire lawn 
will insure success. 

Plant Ornamental Hedges.—Hedges 
when properly planted are ornamental 
as well as useful. Desirable plants 
are available for tall and low hedges 
or screens, some of which are de- 
fensive in character. 

The most popular as well as the 
cheapest hedge to be had in the South 
is to be obtained by planting the 
Ligustrums, which includes the Amoor 
River Privet (Ligustrum amurense), 

















ORNAMENTAL HEDGE OF AMOOR RIVER 
PRIVET 


and the California Privet (L. ovali- 
folium), The Amoor River type more 
nearly approaches an evergreen, at- 
tains a height of 15 to 25 feet, and 
will thrive. in various types of soil. 
Both of these privets can be main- 
tained at any height, and if properly 
planted, a low hedge can be had in 
two or three years. In addition, there 
is another Ligustrum known as the 
Japanese Privet (L. japonicum), a 
handsome broad-leaved type that pro- 
duces flowers and purple berries. 
Trained as a single specimen, this 
variety is quite pleasing in appears 
ance. 

Defensive Hedges.—A beautiful de- 
fensive as well as ornamental hedge 
plant is the Japan Hardy orange 
(Poncirus trifoliata). It is hardy, en- 
during low temperatures and is to be 
preferred to the Osage orange. In 
early spring, this plant is a mass of 
white flowers. In the fall, the leaves 
drop, but the bright green stems are 
attractive and furnish an impenetrable 
barrier. In good soil, an excellent 
hedge can be had in three years, pro- 
vided strong, well-branched plants are 
placed 12 to 15 inches apart. ' 

Low hedges are often desired for 
boundary lines. In such an event, 
beauty of flowers, form, and foliage 
is not amiss. For such a hedge, there 
is the barberry (Berberis thunbergii) 
and the Spireae thunbergii (Snow 
Garland), with graceful branches, 
white flowers and light green foliage. 
Another desirable dwarf hedge plant 
is the boxwood (Buxus sempervirens), 
an inhabitant of many an old garden. 
It is hardyg and can be pruned to any 
desired form, 

C. J. HAYDEN. 


COMING AUCTION SALES 


CATTLE 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Virginia Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Lynchburg, Va., November 18. 
John Hitch, Maryville, Tenn., December 10. 
Jerseys 


Bon Aire Farms, Safford, Ala., November 8. 
Sominto Farms, Hopkinsville, Ky., Novem- 


ber 16. 
Shorthorns 


Washington Cotnty Shorthorn Breeders’ 
‘\ssociation, Johnson City, Tenn., November 


Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Sale, Nashville, 
enn., December 9. . 


Save your paper and get a binder. 








Cured to Perfection 


You know it will taste right because it smells so sweet and good 
and appetizing. And you know it has been cured right when 


edu COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 


ing, for table use, etc, It is a better salt—pure, fine’ 
flaky, without lumps, grit, or adulteration of any kind. 
It is fine and dry when you get it and, with reason- 
able care, will never cake. There is no waste, no loss. 
Packed in Strong, Non-Leaking Bags 
Seventy pounds to a bag. Be sure you get the gen- 
uine. There is no other salt like it. The bags when 
empty make excellent toweling. If your dealer does 
not have it, send us his name. 








It penetrates the meat thoroughly and steadily—the 
grains of this salt are of varying size, The small 
grains dissolve first, then the larger grains so that 
every grain does its share of curing, and every fibre 
of the meat isreached. Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt 
never forms an undissolvedcrust. That’s why the color 
is natural, and the curing is done more quickly. 

Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt is just as satisfactory 
for every farm purpose—butter making, cooking, bak- 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Akron, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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N the Farm paint is of vital necessity, the 


Protects Against & 
| Wear and Weather & 


surfaces being many. Buildings must be protected against 
decay—wagons and implements saved from rust and ruih— 
and as you look about you'll find that surface protection is needed here, there 


and everywhere. 


It’s good business to paint, because it will save costly repairs and add to the life, 


looks and value of your property. 





Will give you longest years of service at lowest cost. Remember, painting is an invéstment and not 


an expense, therefore, you should use the best paint your money will buy. Pee Gee taper Fin- 


ishes have stood the test for more than fifty years and are guaran to give absolute sa 


Ghere’s a Pee Gee Paint for Every Purpose 





Pee Gee FLATKOATT for Walls and Ceilings—- Pee Gee MASTIC PAINT for House Ex- 


the modern, durable, and washable Finish. _ teriors—contains high 
Pee Gee CREO-STAIN for Shingle Roofs and ZINC, lasts longest, looks best, goes 
a Range a Pes Ges FLOOR PAINT dries over night 
Pee'Gee RE-NU-LAC for refinishing interior ‘With a high-gloss finish. 

woodwork, floors and furniture. . Pee G Brifiient Red Bera 4 
Pee Gee WAGON and IMPLEMENT PAINT— paint, keeps its color, spreads * 
Pee Gee AUTO AND CARRIAGE PAINT— freely and has greatest covering ee a 
Black and Colors. capacity. 


P MAIL THIS 
Ask Your Dealer for Pee Gee Paints —_ ¢ 
If you do not know him, write us. COUPON 


WRITE FOR FREE PAINT BOOK 
“‘Homes and How to Paint Them.” 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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Reliability of Every Advertisement 
Guaranteed 


Ay positively make good the loss sustained by any sub- 
ber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The 
Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who “yee to 
deliberate swindler. his does not mean that we 1 try to 
po A trifling disputes between reliable business houses —* their 
patrons, but in cases of actually fraudulent coon we will make 
to the subscriber as we have just indicated. he comaiane of 
arantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
within, one month after the advertisement appears in our pa 
4 the transaction complained co? that our Lage A 8! 
2 pny —¥ price of the ¢ juestion, -f..4 
pad $i, one advertiser ; that our liability does not apply 
ndividual becomes bankrupt; and that the sub- 
seriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘‘I am writing you 
as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all Savertising it carries.’ 


and 
cover 











Now is a splendid time for landlords and ten- 
ants to make written contracts for 1921. Dis- 
agreements are nearly always due to misunder- 
standings; and written contracts, when closely read 
and signed by both parties, leave no room for mis- 
understandings. 


ENTY-THREE farmers’ elevators in a grain 
growing state have banded themselves together 
under their farm bureau to handle the grain of the 
state through one selling agency. Other elevators 
will come into the organization until the grain 
marketing system is a unit. This state unit will 
join the association of the entire Grain Belt and 
sell through the one main channel. 


N ALL the stories of the wonderful successes 
California farmers have achieved through co- 
Speration we find that in every case the farmers 
bind themselves by legal contracts to sell their 
crops through the association for a period of 
years. These contracts have been found essential 
in preventing the speculators from breaking up the 
association, in securing adequate money advances 
. on the crops until they are sold, and in showing to 
the buyers that the association has the goods to de- 
liver and to get them the price must be right. Read 
the story on page 6 of this week’s Progressive 
Farmer of. how these contracts work. When you 
go to form your own association remember that 
the California farmers consider their contracts 
essential to success. 


ROGRESSIVE Farmer readers of Florida and 

south Georgia should by all means spend one 
or two days at the Florida State Fair at Jackson- 
ville, November 18 to 26. Go for the information 
that may be gained from the exhibits of the prod- 
ucts of the practical experience of your neighbors 
from nearby or from afar. The exhibitors are 
practical farmers and the products exhibited were 
produced under soil and climatic conditions similar 
to those under which you are farming. Go, see 
the exhibits, talk to the exhibitors, and come back 
home better satisfied with your farm and with a 
greater determination to excel your own record. 


Now that crop prices are lower, it is more im- 

portant than ever before to buy economically 
and to buy only from business houses that can be 
trusted to give good quality. Don’t buy just the 
first thing that presents itself, but get catalogs, 
price lists, etc., from manufacturers and dealers in 
the things you wish to buy. Then study the special 
advantages or disadvantages of each type or 
brand, and buy the one which best meets your 
special needs. In last week’s Progressive Farmer, 
this week’s, and in nearly every other issue you 
will find announcements of bargains that will save 
you money, and offers of catalogs, etc., that will 
help you spend your money wisely. And remem- 
ber, Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaran- 
oa if you mention our paper whenever you write 
them. 


NEXT week, November 8 to 15, farmers of Geor- 

gia and Florida have the opportunity to com- 
pare notes with their friends from South Carolina 
at the Tri-State Fair at Savannah. The fair man- 
agement promises an excellent array of livestock, 














farm crop, and trucking exhibits. The fair is a 
splendid place to go to cast off discouragement 
resulting from poor prices and the constant strug- 
gle against obstacles. It is one of the best of 
places to get renewed inspiration. The other 
man’s best is not so much better than our best and 
every farmer knows that with a little effort and a 
little encouragement he next year can beat any- 
thing he has seen. Be sure to take this one day 
off, go to the fair, get the needed rest, and get 
that new feeling that makes you want to go back 
home and make your farm do better than it has 
ever done before. Don’t miss the fair! 


1914 and 1920 Cotton Prices 


VER and over again in the fall of 1914 The 

Progressive Farmer urged farmers not to sell 

cotton at the ridiculous prices then offered. 
The world needed our cotton, as we said, but the 
outbreak of war had so turned things upside down 
that temporarily there was no market. And a man 
who tries to sell when there is no market simply 
gives away his product. 

Sure enough, within a few months the price of 
cotton advanced more than 50 per cent. 

Almost exactly the same conditions prevail today 
as in 1914. We have virtually had a panic and 
temporarily there is no cotton market. If we sell 
now, we must virtually give our cotton away. Yet 
there is little doubt about it that the worst is over 
and that prices will soon climb back toward nor- 
mal just as they did after the scare of 1914, and as 
they did in the spring of last year. 

Nevertheless, let us remember that until we or- 
ganize for more effectively regulating cotton sell- 
ing and cotton production, disasters such as those 
of 1914 and 1920 will always be waiting for us 
around the corner. Until we organize effective lo- 
cal and state cotton marketing organizations we 
will every few years, almost as regularly as clock- 
work, run up against a situation such as we have 
had this year. There will be temporarily no mar- 
ket, and yet a large group of foolish farmers will 
insist on selling anyhow, thereby destroying the 
profits of others as well as themselves. 


The Southern*farmer has been long enough the 
helpless football of destiny, kicked about on every 
such occasion. Let us organize not for talk but for 
business so as to master circumstances rather than 
have them master us. 


Cotton Growers Are Ready to Sign Co- 
operative Contracts 


F THE leaders of the several cotton organiza- 

tions, who have been doing good work in edu- 

cating the farmers, fail to take advantage of the 
present frame of mind of the cotton farmers to 
bring to a definite head codperative associations 
within reach of practically every cotton grower, 
and to tie him to that association with a member- 
ship agreement and contract that will bind him to 
sell all of his cotton through the association for a 
period of three years, they are overlooking a 
golden opportunity to crystallize their efforts. 

The farmers are wrought up as they have seldom 
been before about their products. They want ac- 
tion now and not propaganda. Their success in 
coéperative shipping in the past three years has 
given them confidence in themselves and in their 
associations, and they have lost their fear of bind- 
ing their crops to the association by contract. They 
know that only good results come from such ac- 
tion. They will sign contracts to sell their crops 
through the association as readily as they will sign 
pledges to reduce acreage. One is the bedrock of 
successful coédperation; the other at best a make- 
shift. One must be observed to the letter; of the 
observance of the other there is always doubt. 
Acreage reduction is not so important as stable 
prices. When all cotton is sold through associa- 
tions the chances are that it will be profitable to 
increase production. 

If there will not be time to perfect a selling 
system by the next cotton marketing season, let the 
contracts become operative in 1922. Every cottoa 
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Organization working for better cotton prices 
should concentrate its efforts in the counties in 
which it is strongest, and coéperating with every 
other available force organize definite +inding as- 
sociations with legal contracts. Voluntary action 
at any time is the shoal on which practically all 
former organized effort for the betterment of the 
cotton farmer has been wrecked. The time 
tipe for a business association on business princi- 
ples. At least 75 per cent of the cotton of 1922 
should be covered by contracts. 


Get the Right View 


HOUTING “Robbers, cutthroats,” and running 
S:: circles gets us nowhere. There has been a 
tendency toward this in the demoralization 
and uncertainty of the past few weeks of falling 
prices. Many a man felt that the hand of even his 
neighbor was against him, and that he was the 
prey of organized money lenders and speculation. 
But spleen and venom are the poorest of weapons. 
“We’re coming through” is the motto; “Opti- 
mism” the key word. “We have corn, meat and 
good health, and we'll hold our cotton until the 
cows come home. We'll get a decent price for it 
yet. Next year we'll have more corn and more 
meat, and we'll help rush our cotton selling asso- 
ciations to completion so cotton growing will cease 
to be a hit and miss gamble.” This is what the 
clear headed farmers can tell themselves. 

No Moses is needed to lead us out of chaos, 
though one might be very comforting just now. 
Periods like this show us that the strength of the 
farmers is not in one man, but is in their independ- 
ence of actual want because they have food in 
abundance on their farms, and that standing to- 
gether opens the way through troublesome situa- 


is 


tions. 
Be a “peptimist”—not a pessimist. Help your 
neighbor stiffen his backbone. We're coming 


through. 


Killing the Goose i Lays the Golden 
g 


T IS an unwise merchant or banker who wi'l 

demand of farmers now that they sell their cot- 

ton to pay their obligations to store or bank. 
Some cases of such action have been reported to 
The Progressive Farmer. Such instances we hope 
are few and well scattered. Short of actual bank- 
ruptcy there is no worse calamity that can befall 
the country merchant than for his customers to be 
without money to buy the wares he has on his 
shelves. If his profits come from merchandising 
and not from cotton gambling, he is then without 
a business. 

It is conceivable that some merchants are forc- 
ing their farmer customers to sell in order that 
they may buy and hold the cotton until it goes up, 
but on account of the strained credit conditions 
there is probably much less of this than usual. If 
a merchant were on the verge of bankruptcy and 
it were necessary to cash in his every asset he 
would be justified in calling on his farmers to pay 
up. There is no doubt, however, that the business 
men are in much better position to secure credit 
than are the farmers and it is certainly to their 
interest to help maintain prices of farm products 
in their territory, for as the farmers psosper they 
prosper. 

With the purchasing power of the farmers of the 
country reduced two and a half billion dollars, ac- 
cording to the Secretary of Agriculture, it is time 
to stiffen up prices and help keep the money in the 
hands of the farmers, for the country merchant 
can’t sell a dollar’s worth of goods to the cotton 
exchange gamblers in the cities, no matter how 
much they make out of cotton. The wide-awake, 


progressive merchants and bankers are realizing 
this and are helping out the farmers in their com- 
munities. If you have some of this kind it will be 
well to get better acquainted with them and let 
the other fellow worry along without your busi- 
ness next year. 
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| Working With Other Folks: Sugges- 
tions for November 
By CLARENCE POE 








We Are Sick and Tired of It 


E NOTICE that some of our great financial 

W organizations in their recent meetings are 

very severe in their denunciation of “specu- 
lative hoarding of farm products for higher 
prices.” 

When a merchant or a manufacturer fixes a 
price for his goods which will allow him cost plus 
a reasonable profit and then holds his goods on his 
shelves or in his factory until somebody comes 
along and pays that price, that is only “good 
business”—something entirely to be approved. But 
when a group of farmers tries to do the same 
thing, it is “speculative hoarding” and provokes 
the severest denunciation from business interests 
and financial authorities. 

The merchant or manufacturer who takes steps 
to get a fair price is a good and estimable citizen. 
The farmer who uses the best resources at his 
command to try to protect his wife and children 
and assure them a decent living—he is a vicious 
“hoarder”, a profiteer, and maybe a Bolsheviki! 

We are sick and tired of all such silly and absurd 
discrimination between the farmer’s rights and the 
rights of other people. Fortunately, farmers’ co- 
éperative marketing organizations have at last 
been given recognition by our laws, and it is time 
for the farmer to avail himself of their advantages. 
He has the same right to insist on a fair profit 
that other people have. But “a right” doesn’t do a 
man much good unless he exercises it—enforces 
it. The farmer has a right to a better marketing 
system, but the only way to enforce that right is 
through organization. 


Great Interest in “The California Idea’”’ 
in Marketing 


LL over the South thoughtful farmers and 
A farm leaders are following with keenest in- 

terest our California marketing articles. Ev- 
erywhere we find agricultural leaders talking 
about “the California idea” and discussing ways 
and means of making it fit their crops and condi- 
tions, ‘ 

Peanut farmers in North Carolina and Virginia 
are already effecting an organization on the Cali- 
fornia plan, and Oklahoma cotton farmers are at 
work on the state-wide marketing system of the 
California type. The same thing is true of long 
staple cotton growers in Mississippi and South 
Carolina. From our tobacco growing districts also 
several letters have come to us from leaders who 
believe that because of the limited area in which 
special types of tobacco are grown, it will bé com- 
paratively easy for tobacco growers to put “the 
California idea” at work for them. As one of the 
foremost men among our tobacco farmers has 
written us: “We don’t need to organize for indig- 
nation meetings but for business. The California 
plan appeals to me.” 

One of the surest ways of promoting rural co- 
Operation in the South is to preserve our Cali- 
fornia marketing articles and get your neighbors 
to read them. “Indignation meetings” will get us 
nowhere, Organized marketing will. 


Borrowing From Federal Land Banks 


E ARE getting numerous inquiries from 
farmers asking how they can borrow money 
on land from the Federal Land Banks. 


As has already been announced in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, enemies of the Federal Farm Loan law 
sometime ago instituted a suit in the courts to test 
its constitutionality. The suit first came up for 
hearing about a year ago, but the judges surprised 
everybody by failing to render a decision but ask- 
ing for a reargument. This reargument has just 
been made. A final decision will be announced 
very soon now. That this decision will be favor- 
able is confidently expected, in which case the 
Federal Land Banks will quickly start business 
again. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the Federal 
Land Banks have been out of business and unable 
to help the farmer just in the time of his greatest 
financial need this fall. Congress last spring made 
an appropriation sufficient to provide loans for all 
farmers whose applications for loans had been 
approved up to March 1 of this year. It is to be 
regretted that our lawmakers did not provide suffi- 





cient funds to take care of all properly approved 
loans until final action by the United States Su- 
preme Court. But anyhow, we believe it will not 
be many weeks until our farmers can again borrow 
from the Federal Land Banks. 


Help Enforce Compulsory School At- 
tendance 


HE other day we got a letter from a farmer 
reader protesting against compulsory attend- 
ance on schools. He needed his children in 
the fields, he said—even the younger ones to whom 
compulsory attendance applies, for the system 
does not affect children in their later teens. Where 
was a man’s “freedom”, he wanted to know, if 
some attendance officer was to tell him what he 
could or could not do with his own children? 
The best answer we can probably give our friend 
is contained in an article by Dr. M. Eugene Street 
published the next day after our subscriber’s letter 
reached us. Said Dr. Street: 

“The greatest asset of any country or section 
of a country is its children. And it is a matter 
of history that the country or section that has 
provided the greatest opportunities for its chil- 
dren, and has taken the greatest interest in 
child welfare has made the greatest progress 
in wealth and everything else that civilization 
stands for. And it is a fact so plain ‘that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool,’ can see it, that 
the country or section that has neglected the 
education of its children, and has not inter- 
ested itself in child welfare,is poor and illiter- 
ate and backward in everything that civiliza- 
tion prizes highest. 


“The South has given its children a hoe and the 
cotton fields. The balance of the country gave its 
children books and schools. The child with the 
hoe has not done for the progress of the country 
what the child with the book has for his country. 

“The child with the book has made his section of 
our country rich and educated and populous and 
powerful. The child with the hoe has made his 
parents, his uncles, his cousins and his aunts work 
for the balance of the world for half price and by 
this means he has made his own country poor.” 
It is true, of course, that in individual cases’ 

here and there, compulsory school attendance 
seems to work a hardship, but in the long run it is 
best even for the family to which it seems a tem- 
porary disadvantage. 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“TO A WATER FOWL” 


W icin boy bred in our section ever forgets 








seeing the great flocks of wild geese on their 

annual pilgrimage southward? It will soon be 
time for them again—time to look upward from cotton 
picking or corn gathering and grain drilling as their 
strange “honk-honk” is heard overhead. But the poet, 
William Cullen Bryant, heard much more and saw 
much more than the rest of us. In the following poem, 
“To a Water Fowl,” he invests the migratory host with 
a sublime spiritual significance: 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
y solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocky billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, . 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end, 
And soon shalt thou find summer home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou ’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson hast given, 
_ And shall not soon depart: 


He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
William Cullen Bryant. 
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“The child with the hoe” has indeed helped keep 
the South poor. Without his labor we should have 
grown smaller cotton and tobacco crops, but the 
price of cotton and tobacco would have gone up 
correspondingly. With our children in school, the 
South would have made just as much money on 
cotton and tobacco as it has made with cheap child 
labor—and would have an educated citizenship to 
boot. In other words, the child carrying a hoe, 
when he ought to have been in school, has carried 
us just far enough toward overproduction to keep 
our crop prices low and our section poor. The Al- 
mighty evidently doesn’t wish to prosper a section 
which will not educate its children. 

Thank God, the opposition to compulsory educa- 
tion among farmers has almost passed away. 
There are few farmers now who want to see their 
own class kept ignorant—which simply means 
keeping their own class weak and poverty stricken, 
the prey of all other elements in society. If there 
is still opposition to compulsory education in your 
district, try to reason with those opposed to it, 
but insist on strict observance of the law. 


Why Not a Christmas Celebration? 


E HOPE no one will forget the suggestions 
WV inate on this page last month about the 
value of a family reunion at Thanksgiving. 
We should also like to emphasize now the import- 
ance of making plans early for a Christmas cele- 
bration in connection with every country church 
and Sunday school. Or, if it seems preferable, such 
a celebration may be held at the schoolhouse so as 
to avoid dividing the community along denomi- 
national lines. 
It always takes considerable time to work up an 
effective celebration, and it is none too soon to 
begin discussing the idea. 


Preserve Local and Agricultural History 


HE Progressive Farmer believes in preserving 

i local history, especially agricultural history. 
For this reason we are glad to reproduce 
herewith a picture of a monument recently un- 
veiled in York County, Pa. to mark the place 
where the York Imperial apple originated. The 
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—Courtesy Rural New Yorker. 
MONUMENT TO THE YORK IMPERIAL APPLE 


Pennsylvania State Horticultural Society origi- 
nated and carried out the idea of erecting the 
memorial. 

Is there not in your county or community some 
historic site that ought to be recognized and 
marked by the community? Just in so far as we — 
recognize and honor worth and merit and achieve- 
ment in the past, just to that extent do we encour- 
age and stimulate honorable achievement at the 
present time. Agricultural history especially is 
likely to be overlooked by our city folks. Farm- 
ers themselves should be alert to preserve it. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


Y SON, hear the instruction of thy father, 
Me forsake not the law of thy mother.— 
Proverbs 1:8. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth 
my word and believeth on Him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condem- 
nation; but is passed from death unto life—John 


5:24. 
A Thought for the Week 
Wi is a man born for but to be a Re- 


former, a Remaker of what man has made, 
imitating that great Nature which every 
hour repairs~herself ?>—Emerson. 
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Our Farm Women 
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| UNITED FARM WOMEN PRO- 
GRAM 


DECEMBER 20—CHRISTMAS RECIPES 


Record: It Came Upon a Midnight Clear. 
_ Have home demonstration agent or 
home economics teacher demonstrate 
various kinds of candies, stuffed dates, 
ete., cookies, tarts, etc. 

Discussion: What the club can do for 
the inmates of jail and poorhouse. 

Record: Birthday of a King. 

Refreshments: Bread and butter sand- 
wiches, apple, celery and nut salad. 











Seasonable Suggestions 
ee the windows open these cool 
nights that your blood may be rich 
and red. 


Do induce John to get the kitchen 
floor smooth and free of drafts before 
winter. 


Take a short tramp through the 
woods with the children. Take a lit- 
tle lunch and toast a few marshmal- 
lows on a stick. 


Get a good sausage meat grinder 
© before the day you need it. Have 
' ‘knives sharp and salt on hand. 

§ Lemons are expensive now, so get 
all the juice by either dropping in hot 
water or putting in the hot oven a 
few minutes just before squeezing. 

Do not throw away the vinegar 
from pickled beets. It can be used 
in salad dressings. Children like hard 
boiled eggs.that have been put in this 
vinegar a few hours. 

Pull up all the weeds that have gone 
to seed and burn them. Why lay up 
a crop of weeds for next year when a 
little work now will help keep them 
down? 

An uncooked chowchow is made 
by shredding equal parts of green to- 
matoes and white cabbage, also three 
green hot peppers to each gallon. To 
each gallon add three-fourths cup 

alt, mix well and pack in a stone 

Shar. Cover with cloth and a board 
well weighted to keep all under the 
brine. Do not begin to eat for a 
month. 

Cool weather and rainy days are 
almost upon us. This means that the 
porch is no longer the family gather- 
ing place. Why not make the living 
room cheerful and different with 
bright curtains, cretonne covered 
cushions, comfo.table chairs, and ‘if 
needed, new shades for the, bright 


‘lights. 
- The Woman Voter and Her Age 


JEED a woman tell her age when 
she registers to vote? has been 
asked by more than one woman. In 
reply to this a prominent \judge says 
the following: “It is difficult to un- 
derstand why certain election officials 
should kssume a responsibility which 
the law itself does not assume. The 
law is concerned with only one ques- 

* tion, relative to the ages of voters, 
and that is to ascertain if the appli- 
cant has reached the age of 21 years. 
Registration books are not kept for 
the purpose of maintaining a record 
of the ages of citizens. They are kept 
for the purpose of determining the 
qualification of the citizens to vote. 
Only one age is involved in that ques- 
tion—the age of 21 years. A man 
voter having once established the 
fact that he is 21 years of age, all 
other qualifications having been met, 
could not be hindered from voting by 
all the election officials in the state 
and neither tan a woman. If, in giv- 
ing her age, a woman would say that 
she was 22 years old and it should af- 
terwards be learned that she is 62, it 
would not in any way injure her right 
: xote and she wrowld, not be accused 
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of committing the slightest ‘offense 
against the law, which as we said be- 
fore, cares cnly whether or not she 
has reached the age of 21. It should 
be clear, even to the average office 
holders, that prevarication about the 
age of any woman over the age of 21 
is a matter of conscience, but that 
whether or not she is over 21 when 
she votes is a matter of law.” 


How to Choose Wall Paper 


Fr YOU are going to paper your 
rooms, be sure to select the color 
carefully in relation to daylight ex- 
posure, artificial lighting and the oth- 
er furnishings. Go by the quality and 
quantity of light. As to quality, light 
may be either cold or warm. The 
rays if direct give a cheery result in 
a room; therefore do not make a 
north room more cheerless by cover- 
ing the- walls with blue or green. 
Tones of yellow are successful in 
rooms that have only north expos- 
ure. 

If a room iis to contain no pictures 
a wall paper of prominent design 
may be safely used, but it must be 
very carefully selected or it will be- 
come tiresome before very long. 
Again, if a room is to contain a 
quantity of furniture against the 
wall and numerous ornaments and 
pictures, choose a plain background; 
soft brown is a safe choice of paper 
for the average room, as against it 
almost any picture appears to ad- 
vantage. Gray is also a good and 
restful color to live with. A happy 
and popular combination is the gray 
wall covering, with white woodwork. 

If there is a scarcity of furniture, 
the walls must be treated differently 
to avoid all possibility of bareness. 
Chairs and tables of the mission 
style‘appear to advantage against a 
background of burlap or some rough 
textile; while the rarest old ma- 
hogany furniture will lose its charm 
if it is placed in a room with red 
paper. The same can be said of bare 
white walls. 

Large pictures in the living room 
should not be hung too high. As a 
rule the lower edge of a very large 
picture should be about four feet and 
a half from the floor; of a medium 
sized picture about five feet from the 
floor. Small - pictures htng _ be- 
tween the larger ones may be five 
feet from the floor, and the spaces 
at either side of the smaller pictures 
should be equal. Sometimes a small 
picture may be hung exactly below a 
larger one, and in this case the larg- 
er one will be lifted a trifle. A. M. 


Mocking Mary 


at number of girls can play the 
game of Mocking Mary. 

Place in a circle as many chairs, 
less two, as there are players; then 
set another chair in the center of the 
circle. 

Turn the backs of the chairs to- 
wards the center and leave sufficient 
space between every two chairs to al- 
low a person to pass. 

Choose one girl to direct the game 
and one to represent Mary. 

The director stands, the others. sit; 
Mary occupies the chair in the center 
of the circle. 

Mary must not speak, but she may 
laugh, cry, or make other sounds, 
The director must watch Mary closely 
and tell the other players, who of 
course have their backs turned, just 
what she is doing; then the players 
must imitate Mary in everything. 

For example, if Mary laughs, the 
director calls: “Mary laughs,” and 
all the other must laugh with her. 
Of course, there,are any, number of 





things that Mary may do. She may 
weep, cough, sneeze, whistle, sing, go 
through different kinds of motions 
such as brushing her hair or clothés, 
washing her face, throwing a ball, etc. 
And the others must follow her ex- 
ample. The director is the only player 
who may speak. 

When Mary has done everything 
she leaves her chair, passes out of 
the circle and runs round the others, 
who immediately jump up and fol- 
low her. When she sits down all 
others sit down except the one who 
failed to get a seat. She must be 
“Mary” for the next round of the 
game. 

MRS. IDA M. KIER 

King City, Mo. 


Editorial comment.—Another good 
way is to let the players face the 
center of the circle and put Mary, 
behind a screen. It is great fun to 
see what others are doing, as they 
cannot do when their backs are 
turned to each other, 


TRUE GREATNESS 


fe world calls thee great—thou 
ool! 
hen all that thou hast done és 
To play the game according to the 
rule, 
Great statesman, great scholar, 
great inventor, great soldier— 
Great Scott! 
Here is one the world knows not: 
But she is great, 
This gentle little mother 
Whose hands are hard, skin wrinkled, 





sere, 
From working for another. 
—Henry Flury. 











Suggestions for the Dressmaker 


HEN the machine gets gummy, 

give it a good cleaning. If you 
are anything of a mechanic, take 
off the end piece, by removing four 
screws, Set the machine top in a 
galvanized iron tub and pour kero- 
sene in and through it. Let stand 
all night. Next day turn the wheel 
while the machine top is still in the 
liquid. This loosens the gum. Wipe 
perfectly clean any part you can reach 
with a soft clean cloth on a small 
stick. Let drain, replace on standard, 
strew back the plate and oil well 
with sewing machine oil, not cylinder 
oil. Repeat this twice a year. 

* * * 

If you make a suit at home, send 
it to the city tailer to press before 
you put in the lining. It is worth 
the price. 

. * * * 

A sleeve board and a skirt board 
well padded, are useful. A broom 
handle well padded is of help for 
pressing seams without marking the 
surrounding cloth. A sheet under the 
machine catches ravelings and pins. 
It can be shaken, folded around the 
base of the machine or brought up 
over the top and caught with a pin. 

* * * 


To shrink cotton or linen fold, lay 
in water an hour or more, remove 
but do not wring, hang on line evenly, 
iron with the warp and woof but not 
zig zag. 

* * * 

To sponge woolen cloth to prevent 
shrinking or water spots, cover a 
large table with soft padding firmly 
pinned, Place material, face down, 
on it, cover with a wet cloth and 
press with a fairly hot iron until 
nearly dry. Cover with another cloth 
and iron until dry. Fold carefully. 


Astonishing Facts About Tobacco 


"TOBACCO is frequently mentioned 

in letters from correspondents but 
lack of definite information concern- 
ing the effects of tobacco has kept us 
silent. Anything we may say is not 


likely to cause the smoker to stop, 
but these facts may make a young 
man pause and think before he lets 
such a tenacious habit fasten itself 
upon him. 

Insurance companies estimate one- 
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third of all loss by fire to be due to 
carelessness of smokers. 

Our annual tobacco expense would 
build four Panama canals. 

A leech is instantly killed by suck- 
ing the blood of an habitual smoker. 

One and one-half million acres of 
American land that could raise foods 
are used to cultivate tobacco. 


Our tobacco bill is twice what it 
costs to maintain the United States 
government. 

Babies have been killed by breath- 
ing the tobacco smoke with which a 
smoker filled an unventilated room. 

Clark College honors were granted 
in athletics and scholarships to smok- 
ers and non-smokers in the ratio of 
16 to 58. 


Scientific experiments at Ann Arbor 
found 24 to 44 per cent less work done 
by muscle during the smoking of a 
cigar. 

The ratio of the number of cases of 
color blindness in men to that of 
women is 50 to 1. Oculists say this is 
due to tobacco. 


At Columbia University 10 per cent 
of smokers failed to pass an examina- 
tion in which 4 per cent of the non- 
smokers failed. ‘ 

Six Canadian insurance companies 
find the mortality rate of smokers to 
increase in about the same proportion 
as that of drinkers. 


The new slogan of the Anglo- 
American Tobaéco Company is: “A 
cigarette in the mouth of every man, 
woman and child in China.” 

The Indians used to poison their 
arrows by dipping them in nicotine, 
thereby causing convulsions and often 
death from arrow wounds, 

During nine years’ study of 
students at Yale, it was found that 
lung capacity of non-smokers devel- 
oped 77 per cent more than that of 
the smokers. 


Statistics give the ratio of the num- 
ber of smoking students having poor 
memory to those having poor mem- 
ory who do not smoke as 38 to 1; lack 
of will power, 32 to 1. 

The results of tryouts for football 
squads in a number of American col- 
leges, selected at random, showed 33 
per cent of tobacco users and 66 per 
cent of non-users, 


In the classification of Yale stu- 
dents by grades, tobacco was used by 
25 per cent of the class having the 
highest grades, 48 per cent of the 
second, 70 per cent of the third, and 
85 per cent of the fourth. 

“Tobacco does much to undermine 
success. It is the entering wedge of 
two lines of dissipation, either of 
which may defeat. The first line is 
the dissipation of money for things 
unnecessary. The second is that of 
sense gratification.”—Dr. W. S. Hall, 
Professor of Physiology, Northwest- 
ern University Medical School. 


“Medical inspectors of schools over 
which I have jurisdiction were as- 
signed to make physical examinations 
of the young men who were members 
of the baseball and football teams; 
they also examined the young women 
of basketball teams. All the young 
women passed a successful examina- 
tion, but many of the young men were 
rejected. With one exception those 
rejected were addicted to smoking.”— 
Prof. W. L. Bodine, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Chicago. 


“Tobacco dogs not aid digestion, 
prevent lean people from getting too 
lean, nor stout people from getting 
stouter. It does not preserve the 
teeth, does hot cure asthma, indiges- 
tion or any other disease. It does not 
do any of the beneficent things it is 
popularly believed to do. But we 
positively know that it causes heart 
disease, disease of the nerves and mu- 
cous membrane, and that it dimin- 
ishes the possibilities of recovery 
from any disease.”"—Dr. Matthew 


Woods, Philadelphia. 
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3378—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in 5 sizes: 2, 4, 5, 

6, and 8 years. A 4-year size will require 

3% yards of 27-inch material. 

3391—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 

and 10 years. A 6-year size will require 

3% yards of 27-inch material. 
Price of each Pattern 15 cents. 
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3393—Child’s Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 6 
months, 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. It will re- 
quire 24% yards of 27-inch material for a 
2-year size. 

3396—Child’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 years. A 6-year size will require 34 
yards of 27-inch material. 


} : Two Patterns if ordered at one time, 25 cents. 
Ten days required to fillorders, Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 








The More We Read, the More the 
Reading Spirit Is Cultivated 


NCE the reading habit in the 
home is formed it is never for- 
gotten. Like everything else love of 


reading has to be cultivated. The 
more we read the more we want to 
read and the better literature we 
choose. 


I read everything that I think will 
benefit me. I read good clean maga- 
zines, newspapers and books, books, 
books. I don’t read trash and do 
not want it in my home. 


I think every child should have a 
library started at a very early age. 
My little boy of six is like his moth- 
er, a bookworm. I read to him al- 
most every night after supper. Some- 
times I read an hour or-two to him 
and then put him to bed and read a 
lomg time myself. The child himself 
reads the little easy books. 


When he was but two years old I 
could read Mother Goose rhymes and 
such books to him and tell him pretty 
little stories and he enjoyed it and 
would plead for stories and reading 
each day. 


One of the best books I ever read 
was entitled “White Hyacinths,” pub- 
‘lished by The Roy Crofters, East 
Aurora, Erie, N. Y. This is one of 
Elbert Hubbard’s first writings. 


“Ben Hur” by Gen. Lew Wallace, 
‘The Life Everiasting,” and “Corporal 
Cameron” by Ralph Connor, and “The 
Rosary” by Florence L. Barclay are 
all fine books. Then there are many 
fine books for young people by 
Louisa M. Alcott. I wish every reader 
would order “Little Women,” “Little 
Men,” and “Jo’s Boys.” They cost 
$1.35 each, I believe, but I would not 
take $10 apiece for mine and do with- 
out. 

MRS. DESSA MOON. 


Definite Things Each Woman Can 
Do for Education 


HE best way to promote a spirit of 

appreciation for education is to 
show an interest yourself. When you 
are with your friends, instead of dis- 
cussing styles, movies, and the 
weather, talk of education, its value 
to the coming generation, its benefit 
to the neighborhood. Let it be known 
that you think it the duty of every 
citizen to be interested in, and take 
part in all educational enterprises. 
Women can and should do this much 
to forward it. 

Women can see that their children 
are at school on time each morning; 
that they go neat and clean; that they 
have sufficient lunches and books, 
and that they have help, if needed, in 
preparing some of their lessons at 
home. - 


They can teach their children to re- 
Spect and love their teachers, and 
work with them instead of against 
them. They can visit the schcol and 
encourage the teachers in their work, 


and treat them as though they were 
human beings instead of machines, 

children to carry 
them flowers, or some nice fruit, 
when you have it. If they give an 
entertainment for the piano fund, or 
the school library, help them. Bake 
a pie and give it to be sold at the pie 
Give a chicken to the chicken 


Encourage the 


supper. 
supper, sell cream and candies for 
them at the ice cream supper. Give 


a hen and a dozen eggs to the piano 
fund. This is the way we made the 
first payment on our piano. 
Each woman gave a hen, each pupil 
one dozen eggs and thus they met the 
payment. 

One school had no library; they 
had a chicken supper, the women of 
the community each gave a chicken, 
they also had a dozen pies given, one 
woman donated a large basket of 
fruit. All were sold and proceeds 
given to the library fund. Chicken 
was made into sandwiches which sold 
at five and ten cents each, Pies were 
auctioned off, and sold to the highest 
bidders. 


school 


They had a nice social time and 
took in more than enough money to 
pay for the first lot of books. Most 
important of all, the women of the 
neighborhood showed by their kind- 
ness and liberality, a spirit of appre- 
ciation for education, They are going 
to give a-play later and charge a 
small admission fee, the proceeds of 
which are also to go to the library 
fund. There are many ways women 
can help in forwarding education in 
their neighborhood. 


MRS. R. L. BROWN. 


What One Woman Did 


Tve years ago we moved into this 
community from a town near here. 
On attending Sunday school and 
church regularly, I soon found that 
our young people needed encourage- 
ment in getting an education. 
Thinking the time for codperation 
was here, I began by organizing the 
girls into a society known as the 
“Girls’ Auxiliary.” They soon became 
very much interested. Very soon our 
educational literature was presented 
and with it our mountain schools 
were studied, giving stories of many 
poor girls, who had secured educa- 
tions. They soon showed the spirit of 
appreciation for an education. 


The young men were managed the 
same way as the girls. I tried to use 
any literature that would give them 
higher ideals, broader visions of the 
things in this great world. As a re- 
sult, four of our girls are now in high 
school and college. The young men 
are planning, as soon as crops are 
gathered, to be off to school. 


A fine graded, consolidated school 
building is near completion. There 
will be three teachers where formerly 
there was but one. Woman can, and 
must push forward in this great 
movement. She cannot afford not to. 

MRS. W. M. WALKER. 











Make This Test 


See how teeth glisten then 


This ten-day test costs nothing. To 
millions it has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. This is to urge that 
you try this method. Then let your 
own teeth show you what it means 
to you and yours. 


To fight the film 


The object is to fight the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. Filni is 
that viscous coat you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The old methods of brushing do not 
end it. So, despite all care, tooth 
troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. And nearly all teeth 
brushed in old ways are coated more 
or less, 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. And that disease has be- 
come alarming in extent. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found ways 
to daily combat this film. For five 
years the methods have been carefully 
watched and proved. Now leading 
dentists everywhere advise them. 


These methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice ¢alled Pepsodent. Millions 
now know it and employ it. Wher- 
ever you look the results are seen in 
glistening teeth today, 


Acts in five ways 


One ingredient in Pepsodent is pep- 
sin. Another multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva to digest starch 
deposits that cling. The alkalinity of 
the saliva is multiplied also. That 
to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the 
film. - One of them keeps teeth so 
highly~ polished that film cannot 
easily adhere. ~ 

With every application, Pepsodent 





PAT.OFF. 


Pepsadent 


@EG.U.S, 
The New-Day Dentifrice 

A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by all druggists 
in large tubes. 


combats the teeth’s great enemies in 
new and efficient ways. To millions 
it is bringing cleaner, safer, whiter 
teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

This test will be a revelation. Make 
it now. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget. 











10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 60 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 

















Highest quality— 
Sold by weight 


posed 


unequal: 








APOLLO-EKrysTone Galvani 
Purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, 8 
metal work. Keystone Copper Steel 
service. Sold b:; i 
below regular brands. 8 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Apollo 


Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


zed Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
ting, and all ex- 
in Plates 


leading metal merchanis. for the tevetong 
1 we send our valuable “‘Better Buildings’ 































































WHAT 
eure 


Itisreasonable in cost and 
possesses more than the or- 


dinary leavening strength. You 
less and use less. You get the mock 


way to keep down bakingcosts. That 
is what has made it the world’s big- 
est selling baking powder*haskept 
the favorite of millions of house- 
wives for more than thirty 


ou lose 
ing failure 






Calumet 
Sunshine Cake 







in purity, dependability and whole- eclee 
a ae ¥, cup of butter, 
In every way—it is the best ff} 1% cups granu- 





lated sugar, 2144 
cups flour, 1 cup 
water, 2 level 
teaspoons Calu- 
met Baking 
Powder, 1 tea- 








years. 






















spoon lemon, 
olks of 9 
nm mix in 
regular way. 













PER ACRE 


You can make pork and beef 
at less cost with year around 
pastures and home-grown con- 
centrates raised along the 










Souths newost great railway 
One acre of peanuts equfis 
60 bu. corn, An acre of 
sweet potatoes equals 100 bu, 
corn—makes $120 worth of 
pork. Truckers and fruit 
growers net $500 or more per 
acre. For information write 














































EARN A PUREBRED PIG 

Quick Way 
15 subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer, pegether with a cash remit- 
tance of $10. 


You Can Turn Purebred Hogs 


into ready money any time of the 
‘year. Can you do this with cotton? 
hen let us help you to earn at least 
one, if not a pair, of our purebred 
registered pigs; and start now rais- 
© ing purebred hogs for the market. 
# Fill out coupon below and mail today. 
©) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
" Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen:—I wish to earn one of 
your purebred pigs. Please send me 
necessary supplies together with full 


FE particulars by return mail. 








. 4 See oe ea 




















Li 
ft Corns out 
7 e 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 











‘Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 


a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
otf without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If your Postoffice or Route number 

been changed, or if you have moved, 
don’t depend on the Postmaster.to notify 
us. Send us a card at once, giving both 
your old and new address, and we will 
get your new address on the list 
promptly. 





Questions and Answers 


HAT is the best material of which 
to make trousers for a school boy 
of Ahe “rough age?” If I had to 
choose one material, it would be 
corduroy. 
* * * 

“Does a French woman who has 
married an American citizen, remain 
an American after his death?” A 
foreign born woman who marries an 
American thus becoming a citizen 
herself, may retain her American 
citizenship after the death of her 
husband. This is a matter of election 
on her part. 

eo ¢§ 8s 

“Rusty meat,—how can one remedy 
it.” As far as I can read or hear, 
there is no remedy. Prevent it by 
using brine, by smoking and by dip- 
ping in water, drying and rubbing in 
fresh salt as soon as it starts. 

* * * 


“A friend threw a pinch of sugar on 
the roast. Why did she do it?” A 
pinch of sugar added to a roast or 
to gravy adds to its flavor. The reason 
we do not recommend it is because 
it is very bad if used with an indelicate 
hand. ae oe 


A sour cream salad dressing is 
wanted. One cup cream, % teaspoon 
each of salt, paprika and mustard. 
Beat all together until firm. This is 
especially good with ‘mixed, vege- 
tables. a 


How to can okra. Plunge in boiling 
water 114 minutes, drain, plunge in 
cold water, drain, put in bottles, add 
1 teaspoon salt to pint, and cook in 
water bath two hours. If okra is old, 
use three-day method an hour each 
day. Okra is good alone, with to- 
matoes or with tomatoes and corn. 

es 

“How can I freshen up the plain 
wash gingham of my little girl of 
seven?” Dainty white collars and 
cuffs are easy to make, wash, baste 
on, and remove. One can have many 
of them. Single thickness of lawn, 
net or dainty gingham are pretty, 
especially if edged with little ruffles 


or lace. es * * 


“I have a roll of silk velvet. that 
simply will not steam up and look 
fresh. What else can I do?” If you 
have tried to raise the pile by steam 
without avail, why not turn 
into panne velvet. To do this, lay 
the velvet on a broad, padded board, 
run a large wet sponge or cloth 
quickly over it and iron in one di- 
rection with a hot iron, 

* * x 

“What should a parent read to be- 
come well educated?” Do you know 
the Government Reading Course? It 
is a list of books selected by the 
United States Bureau of education. 
Write for Reading Course No. 3. 
Another good list of thirty books of 
great fiction that have stood the test 
of years can be obtained by asking 
the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., for Read- 
ing Course No. 6. 

* * * 

“What harm could my kad tonsils 
do to me besides make my throat 
sore?” Inflamed tonsils produce .and 
keep up anemia, invite colds and many 
other ailments. The pus and other 
substances absorbed from chronically 
inflamed ‘tonsils cause rheumatism, 
neuritis, neuralgia, goiters, heart 
symptoms, indigestion and, like in- 
fected teeth, other ills too numerous 
to. mention. ¢ ¢ @ 

“Records are useless for teaching 
children for they are so aimless”, 
complains one mother. I wonder if 
this little mother knows about the 
“Bubble Books.” There are twelve of 
them, each containing three records 
and much reading. In the first ones, 
words and music are simple, sweet 
and clear. As they progress words 
and music become more difficult. Each 
book is $1.50 and makes a wonderful 
gift. These books should be obtained 
from anyone who sells talking machine 





records. 


it all’ 
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HEN your waists, blouses, 

stockings, lingerie, boudoir 

caps, and other dainty 
things lose their charm by faded 
appearance, just wash them with 
Aladdin Dye Soap. The origi- 
nal color will be restoredor anew 
dainty color if you prefer. Fif- 
teen new and fashionable shades 
to choose from. 


Colored handkerchiefs are all 
the rage—color yours with Alad- 
din Dye Soap. 

Have your stockings to match 
your Slippers, or your slippers to 
match your gown. All can be 
colored the color you want them 
with Aladdin Dye Soap. 

Add the charm of color to 
scarfs, throws, curtains, draper- 
ies, etc. with 

° 


«Dye 
‘Colors as it Cleans’’ 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago London Paris 


Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 


Add a halfgtea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 

f cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of golden 

‘ June shade to 

bring you top 
prices, 


DAN DELION 


Butter Color 


All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles, each 
sufficient to keep 
that rich, “Gold- 
en Shade” in your 
butter all the year 
round. Standard 
Butter Color for 50 years.” Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State 
and National. Used by all large 
creameries. Will not color the but- 
termilk. Tasteless. 


Toronto 

















Burlington, Vt. 














The little matter of (0 ets. will bring zos 
eo 


WELLS & RICHARDSON Co., 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. 
Pathfinder is an ill week - —- 
a) e 


What lished at the Nation’s center, for 





* Nation; an independent home pape 
that prints all the news of the worl 

now in its 28th 

. This paper fills the bill with- 

Will ring $y: "%"Co3 washington fas Soroma 

the World’s Capitaland 

you want to keep] reading the Pathfinder ts 

posted on what is] like ahiting in the inner 
world, at the comme wee destin 

. mo, le 

the least expense of : 

time or money, this fs your means, 


and tells the truth; 
\/ but $1 a year. 
t 
ou going on in the hose who 
From "8 
amuse i! t in h 
ou want @ paper ur home 
Nations isso eis ates 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
f you would pa- 








s yours. we appreciate a 
per wh its —— clearly, 
strongly, efly—here it is. 

100 to show that you might like such 
» and e Path on 








LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 


Write at once, 
The Progressive Farmer Company 
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© Saturday, November 6, 1920] 








[ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 

















PROGRAM FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLUBS 


NOVEMBER 1s—THANKSGIVING: 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Song: Merrily, Merrily, Merrily. 

Answer roll call with what you consider 
the greatest thing you have to be thank- 
ful for. 

Speaker: The president of the club. 
Why Our Club Has Cause to Be Thankful, 

After the talk, see who can write the 
best suggestions’for a school lunch, such 
as one might be grateful for. 

Recitation: Thanksgiving Day. 

Song: Carry Me Bask to Old Virginny. 

Refreshments: Brownies and apples. 











Learning From Experience 
(Beys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

Y FATHER once told me never 

to stick my tongue to a piece of 
cold frosty iron as it would stick. I 
felt that I knew better than that. So 
I took the first opportunity to prove 
it. 

One cold frosty morning I slipped 
out to the wood pile, stooped down 
and gave the ax a fair trial. But Lo! 
and behold, I could not get loose, and 
I could not call anyone for my whole 
‘tongue was lolled out as far as it 
would reach. 

There Was but one thing for me to 
do, take the ax in the house and 
face the music- The whole family was 
shocked but not as bad as I was. I 
tried to warm it by the fire but it 
was too slow work, so mother got 
some warm water and poured on it 
which thawed it loose. That has 
cured me of being wiser than my eld- 
ers. SAMMY HELMS. 


Our Tobacco Crop 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

gASt spring papa gave brother and 

me land to grow us a tobacco 
crop. As papa had more plants than 
he needed for his own use he gave us 
plants to set our patch. 

With papa helping some, brother 
plowed the ground until it was loose 
and mellow. 


We used both potash and acid phos- 
phate. We made hills deep enough 
for good sized plants. We made the 
hills about two feet apart. We wa- 
tered it once a day for four or five 
days and the plants began to grow at 
once. 

We hoed them out in a week or ten 
days, being careful not to break any 
little roots. We hoed our tobacco 
once every week until time to.begin 
topping and worming. 

As the tobacco would get ripe we 
would cut and hang it. We have a 
large building to hang our tobacco 
where the sun can shine on the 
ground and be reflected on the tobac- 
co. AMY M. HENDERSON, 


An Intelligent Pet 


HAVE a parrot. It almost has the 

sense of a human being. It talks, 
sings and whistles. I keep it in a 
large cage for it will bite strangers, 
and sometimes it tries to bite me. The 
woman I got it from had owned it for 
thirty years and she seldom let it out 
of the cage for if she did it was sure 
to bite’ some one, yet it is a very in- 
telligent, entertaining bird. 

The other-day her perch fell down 
and she tried for hours to put it up 
again. At.length she took the perch 
in the middle with one foot. and 
climbed up te the place by catching to 
the wires of the cage with her bill 
and the other foot. When she had it 
in place she hopped up on it and said, 
‘What do you know about that?” 

SADIE BANDY. 
Jacksonville, Ark. 


SAM HILL AND HIS DADDY 
X15.—Sam Learns to Kill Corn Wee- 


vils 
“FATHER,” said Sam Hill, “I was 
looking at my seed corn a little 
while ago and I saw a small butterfly 
sitting on one of the ears. It can’t 
hurt the corn, can it?” 

“That isn’t a butterfly, Sam,” an- 
swered Mr. Hill “That is a moth and 
fs sometimes called the ‘fly weevil.’ It 
does lots of damage to corn and if it 
gets bad it may ruin your corn for 
seed. Ill go look at it so as to be 
sure, and if it is what I think, we'll 
have to arrange to kill them.” 

Sam and Mr. Hill went to the barn 
where Sam’s corn was tied in strings 
and hanging from a wire stretched 
across the loft. Mr. Hill shook a 
string of the corn and when he did so 
a small moth, about haff an inch 
across its wings, flew off in a quick, 
jerky way. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hill, “that’s what 
is called the ‘fly weevil.’ We must 
kill them right away or they will lay 
eggs on your corn arrd soon there will 
be enough of them to eat the inside 
out of lots of the grains.” 

“How are you going to kill them?” 
asked Sam, who was always very 
anxious when he thought his seed 
might be damaged. 

“We'll give them a dose of ‘high 
life,’” answered Mr. Hill. “It’s real 
name is carbon disulphide, and it 
has a horrible odor. It changes intoa 
gas very quickly if not kept in tight 
stoppered bottles or cans. This gas 
soon kills such insects as this moth, 
if they are made to breathe it. You 
go to the drug store in town and ask 
for a small can of ‘high life,’ and 
while you are gone I'll get the corn 
ready so we can get rid of these wee- 
vils right away.” 

When Sam returned, he found Mr. 
Hill had put the corn into a tight box, 
with a good cover. He also had put 
a shallow pan on top of the corn. 

“What is that pan for?” asked Sam. 

“We'll pour this ‘high life’ into the 
pan, as it will change to gas more 
quickly in a flat pan or dish than if 
left in this can. The gas of this ‘high 
life’ is heavier than air and settles 
down toward the bottom of the box 
and will smother any insects that are 
on the corn if we will keep the gas in 
the box for several hours.” 

While Mr. Hill was explaining these 
points to Sam, he opened the can of 
“high hfe.” When he did so Sam 
could see some of the gas boil out of 
the can and slowly settle down the 
sides. 

“Whew! That smells awful!” ex- 
claimed Sam as he got a whiff of the 
gas. “It ought to kill anything. Won’t 
it kill the corn too?” 

“No,” said Mr. Hill, “It will evapor- 
ate off in the air as soon as we take 
the top off the box and does not hurt 
the corn at all.” 


He poured the “high life” into the 
pan, quickly covered the box and 
threw an old blanket over the top to 
keep the wind from blowing in 
through the cracks. 


“Now,” said he, “we'll let it stay 
that way till tomorrow. Don’t come 
near the box with a light_or lantern 
for this gas will explode like gasoline 
and is very dangerous.” 


“Now, Sam,” said Mr. Hifl, “this 
weevil has a very interesting history 
in changing from the egg to the moth 
you saw awhile ago. I don’t remem- 
ber all the details, so I would suggest 
you write our experiment station and 
ask them to tell you its life history.” 

“Til write tonight,” said Sam, “for 
I'm stre it will be very interesting.” 

IL. O. SCHAUB. 
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. ~The Walks of Life 
Are the Test of Shoes 


It takes real leather and real shoemaking 
to make real shoes— 

A century of centuries of shoemaking has dis- 
covered no perfect substitute for leather. 
Leather has stood the test and triumphed over 
the experiments of ten thousand years. 

The real progress of shoemaking has gone into 
making better shoes out of better leather. 


“‘Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 
The great all-leather line built by 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON, &, RAND 
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The Choice of Dainty Women 


The woman who uses Ivory Soap applies her 
personal standards of cleanliness to everything 
about her home. Nothing less than this mild, . 
pure, white soap which she prefers for her own 
radiant skin is good enough for her fine linens, 
flawless silver, fragile china and sparkling glass. 


Ivory Soap is unusual in that it cleans all these 
things perfectly and safely. It does this because 
it is the highest grade soap that can be made—as 
harmless as soft, clear rain water. 


IVORY SOAP Efi 994% PURE 


T puoatS 
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“Hey Tom!” 


D2 you remember when Tom 
Sawyer went swimming and 
had everything hidden.so carefully, 
so met Aunt Polly couldn’t find 
outr— ~ 

Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt 
that morning. But Tom had care- 
fully re-sewed it, so he thought he 
was safe. But alack and alas, he 
used black instead of white. 

Once more you will laugh with 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn—but 
sa will want to cry as you laugh. 

or behind the joy of youth is the re- 
ality of life—the philosophy you did 
not see when you were a boy. 


MARK ‘TWAIN 


12 Volumes At a Low Price 


REX BEACH—Free ,2? <. 


Rex Beach is the. most popular writer of 
thrilling stories living today. He is the man 
who knows as no other the big outdoors 
that is the Klondike. 

Plenty of humor—plenty of scrapping—big, 
rawboned men who can whip their weight 
in wildcats—the women these men fight for 
and die for—all these you wiil find in Rex 

















































































Beach’s vivid, human novels. 
4 


Only a Few Sets Free! 


Rex Beach now costs you $2.00 for 7, , 
each volume in the book store, but / 1é-2 
we have made a special edition. As , "arrer & 


. . *,* ro . 

long as this small special edition , 217,franktia 
“lasts, you can have 5 volumes—$10.00 «New York. 
worth of books—absolutely free. charges ‘prepaid 
Rex Beach has sacrificed much of fb ESS ark 
his royalty so that we can do this umes, illustrated, 


bound in handsome 


on one edition. If you are prompt 


/ 


green cloth, stamped 
you can get your set free. If in gold, and Rex 
you are too late we will return 7 Seo te S. yonumens, 


bound in red cloth, free. 

If not satisfactory, I will 
return them at your ex 
Dense; other wise I will 
send you $1.50 within 5 days 
and $2 a month for 14 months. 


the coupon—But don’t wait. 
Send coupon for both sets 
for examination. Send no / 
money—just the coupon 77 
—Send it at once. 

4 BR cvéon shcccascvecgbese 


BARPER & BROS, 
Est.1817, New York. 2 Cesnpation 
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‘MAXWELL HOUSE. 
COFFEE 


FREE f1) 
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IGNS of the Times.—All the price 
S indexes, those pecular thermome- 

ters used to measure the cost of liv- 
ing and general price trends, have de- 
clined sharply during the last few 
months. Dun’s “Review” reports that 
last week was the twenty-fourth con- 
secutive one which a preponderance of 
wholesale commodities showed de- 
clines rather than advances. The ratio 
was 99 declines to 14 advances last 


week. It is said that approximately 
250 commodities have now been 
marked down in the price-cutting 


movement. The British and Canadian 
indexes are declining as well as those 
in the United States so that the ten- 
dency is world-wide. 


Since wage reductions usually trail 
behind price declines, it is suggestive 
of our present business position that 
wages hawe been reduced in a few in- 
stances, mostly in cotton and woolen 
mills where it was a choice between 
mill shut-downs ‘and accepting lower 
wages. These have run from 10 per 
cent to as high as 25 per cent in a few 
Southern mills. The volume of em- 
ployment in New York industries has 
declined about 7 per cent during the 
past 6 months, amounting to about 
100,000 persons. In the Middle West 
reports show even greater declines 
in employment. This means a reversal 
of the trend of labor to the industrial 
centersy which presently should re- 
lieve the farm labor problem. 

Cotton Market Turns.—The cotton 
market has finally taken an upward 
slant after a decline probably the most 
severe that the commodity has ever 
The advance runs from $5 to $10 
a bale at most points. An approach 
to settlement of the British coal 
Strike, an increase in exports, a better 
demand for cotton goods, absence of 
announcements of less favorable 
weather, and concerted efforts by 
bankers and manufacturers to help in 
marketing the crop at a fair price 
were some of the constructive factors. 


seen, 


Many of the cotton mills are run- 
ning upon reduced schedules and some 
have closed indefinitely. The output 
at New Bedford estimated to be 
only 20 per cent of normal. The re- 
cent reductions in prices of cotton 
goods of various kinds have stimu- 
lated buying to a slight extent, as 
consumers desire to purchase at the 
new scale. In the case of bleached 
muslins agents expressed surprise at 
the vigorous buying, the goods mov- 
ing much better than was expected 
when the new prices were made. 
Favorable terms, such as offers of 
goods for immediate delivery with 
four months to pay, also increased 
buying interest to some extent. 


is 


Notwithstanding the fact that Great 
Britain was troubled with the rail-‘ 
road strike, spot cotton was purchased 
for export to Liverpool and Japanese 
buyers were active in the market. 
The latter country is said to have only 
a very small supply of cotton on hand 
at the present time. 


At the meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association last week plans 
were started to form an export cor- 
poration under the Edge law with a 
capital of a $100,000,000, which would 


aid in the export of cotton along 
with other commodities Southern 
bankers also were active in the 


formation of an organization with a 
capital of $12,000,000 for the export 


of cotton only. Funds are to be 
raised in proportion to the cot- 
ton production of each state at 


the rate of one dollar for each bale 
of cotton. Only half of this is to be 
collected at once, but since the Edge 
Act enables such a company to fi- 
nance exports to the extent of ten 
times its capital this company could 
handle $60,000,000 worth of cotton. 











Germany is anxious to buy 2,000,000 
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Farmers’ Business and Mar- 
kets Outlook 


bales of the lower grades of cotton 
which are a drug upon the market at 
the present time, but she must have 
some time in which to make payment. 
Some of the other favorable develop- 
ments in which certain interests were 
active include the request of the 
South Carolina manufacturers to farm- 
ers to hold their cotton for 30 cents; 
the announcement of the Dallas 
Federal Reserve officials that the 
banks would give extended time on 
cotton loans; and a conspicuouS“ad- 
vertisement by New Orleans cotton 
merchants to the effect that the funda- 
mental conditions ;surrounding the 
cotton market are absolutely sound. 


It is not yet claar what the effect of 


the recent wage reductions will’ be 
upon the buyers of cotton goods. 
Further declines in cotton goods 


prices may be expected by them and 
they will wait until all danger of 
further shrinkage in values is past. 
The readjustment of the market has 


been a tremendous shock and has 
created a great deal .of friction 
through cancellation of orders, and 


some time will be required to smooth 
these conditions over. No buying 
furore in the goods trade is likely to 
take place for some time, and in the 
absence of large purchases for for- 
ward delivery manufacturers are un- 
likely to enter the cotton market with 
buying orders in any extensive way. 

The ginning report which has been 
issued shows a total of 5,712,057 bales 
ginned to October 18, compared with 
4,929,000 bales in 1919, 6,811,000 in 1918 
5,574,000 in 1917, 7,303,000 in 1916 and 
5,709,000 in 1915. With the exception of 
last year the ginning this year repre- 
sents the smallest total in the last six 
vears. Texas has ginned three-fourths 
of her crop and most of it has been 
rushed to market. Financial pressure 
was probably more severe in that state 
than elsewhere, so that the holding 
movement may be moré effective dur- 
ing the remainder of the marketing 
season. The market may already have 
passed ‘through the period} during 
which distress cotton and cofton for 
which storage was lacking w&s being 
sold. 

Prices for spot cotton middling 
basis on October 26 were as follows: 
lows: 

New 
20.50c. ; 
22.50c. ; 
22.25c. 


New 
Z2ic.; 


22.c.3 


Orleans, 
Houston, 
Augusta, 


York, 22.50c.; 
Galveston, 
Savannah 


Frozen Beef Stores Decrease in 
Storage Season.—Storage holdings of 
frozen and cured beef as reported by 
the Bureau of Markets declined dur- 
ing the month of September. Not 
only has the consuming public been 
obliged to absorb the complete mar- 
ket run of cattle but also some of the 
storage supplies whereas at this sea- 
beef 


son packers usually put grass 
into “sharping” plants. Tight money 
presumably is one factor bringing 


about this unusual condition as a re- 


sult of which there are now only 
58,284,000 pounds of- frozen beef in 
storage compared with 166,244,000 


pounds a year ago. Obviously this is 
depressing the market for the lower 
grades of grass steers at the present 
time but the effect of the absence of 
these stores will be noted next spring. 

The fall clean-up of trash is in evi- 
dence everywhere, St. Paul, St. Louis 
and Southeastern markets sending an 
overflow of it to Chicago. 

The’ Year’s Worst Hog Decline.— 
Hog prices took to the toboggan, the 
market supply increasing about 17 per 
cent over the preceding week while 
an equal percentage or about $2.50 
was taken from average values, all 
markets sharing in the slump. Fresh 
pork prices declined slightly—to the 
retailer—and the British coal strike 
made sellers fearful. Eastern mar- 
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kets declinéd along with Western 
points, shutting off shipping orders 
and stopping the speculative activity 
attendant upon them. Average cost 
at Chicago declined below $12.50, 
compared with $17.16 at the high spot 
a month ago. S 

. A Peanut Market at a Standstill.— 
; Peanut markets show little change 
for the week, No. 1 Spanish shelled 
being quoted at 7c f.o.b.. Georgia 
points, and 7c Virginia points, Octo- 
ber 25. Some of the best informed 
men in the trade are. disposed to be- 
lieve that the market has reached bot- 
tom, as the foregoing prices are back 
at the pre-war level and represent a 
tremendous drop from the high point 
1- of 18c reached last May. 

n : Little Change in Tobacco Markets. 
L- —Tobacco markets show but little 
e : change for the week. The effect of 
increasing unemployment upon prices 
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sf : of tobacco is a matter of great mo- 
e 4 ment. = 

$. q The official quotations upon Burley 
is ' tobacco issued by the Louisville To- 
d © bacco Board of Trade October 25 are 
f as follows: 

t. % Dark Red: Trash, (sound) $5@$7; common 
Ss lugs, $8@$10; medium lugs, $11@$16; good 
a ; lugs $18@$22; common leaf, (short) $9@$12; 
a h: common leaf, $13@$15; medium leaf, $17@$25; 
n : . good leaf, $30@$35; fine and selections, $40 | 
d ‘ @H5. 

; Bright Red: Trash, (sound) $8@$10; common 
a lugs, $11@$14; medium lugs, $14@$17; good 
4 lugs, $22@$25; common leaf, (short) $16@$20; 


) 7 common leaf, $20@$22; medium leaf, $25@$28; 
good leaf, $38@$42; fine and selections, $55 


- Colory: Trash, (sound) $9@$12; common 

lugs, $14@$17; medium lugs, $19@$24; good 

x lugs, $35@$40; common leaf, (short) $18@$22; 

1 common leaf, $24@$28; medium leaf, $30@$35; 

, soos leaf, $40@$45; fine and selections, $60 
5. 


, Fertilizer Markets Continue In- 
S active—Absence of buying continues 
. to-characterize the trade. Prices on 
3 y basic materials are gradually declin- 
1 ing and further recessions are prob- 
f able because of the scantiness of 
' a purchases. 
: : The Outlook for Wheat.—Sections 
of the Northwest in which there are 
wheat growers’ organizations plan 
to stop selling wheat this week until 
the price advances are strongest. It 
3. is too early to tell how general the 
: holding movement will be in the 
Southwest, but offerings have de- 
clined during the last day or two. 
Flour buyers continue apathetic so 


that visible stocks of flour are larger’ 


than a year ago, although mills have 
been running at only half capacity. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers and 
consumers are believed to be light. 

Coarse Grain Markets Remain 
Weak.—Cash corn has dropped to the 
lowest figures since 1916 due to the 
large receipts and slow demand. 
Several million bushels of corn were 
taken for expoft by Europe, but it 
has failed to affect the price very 
long. Argentina still has around 
90,000,000 bushels of corn available 
for export but the quantities. shipped 
from the United States will be small, 
the bulk of the export business being 
in the shape of hog products. 

Feed Advance Holds.—Feed prices 
for the most part have held the ad- 
vance made a week ago, although 
demand is still at low ebb and stocks 
of mill feeds are very large. 

Quotations October 27 per ton (100 
pound bags) in car lots are: 

St. Louis—Bran, $32; standard mid- 
dlings, $36-37; flour middlings, $45; 
alfalfa meal, $22-30; hominy feed, $38. 


Poultry and Eggs in Storage De- 
crease—Although the stocks of eggs 
in storage are much smaller than at 
this time last year, they are-being 
depleted at a rate more rapid than 
last year. Fancy eggs are very scarce 
and bring a big*premium._ Storage 
holdings of poultry were the smallest 


ever reported on October 1, notwith- } 


Standing the fact that broilers in- 
creased about 70 per cent during the 
Month. 

Prices October 27 were: 


Washington, D, C—E gs: new laid, 70c; 
thern fresh, 65c. Poultry: spring chicken, 



























NOTICE: We want the 


any other company with “J. 
its corporate name. 


The U-shaped frame of the Wallis is typical 
of this tractor’s sensible design. Yet, it re- 
quired exhaustive experiments to develop 
this exclusive frame, simple as it is. 

To the Wallis this “‘U” frame gives a 
solidity and rigid strength best obtainable 
in this method of construction. There is a 
noticeable freedom of vibration, too, whethe1 
the Wallis is pulling a load or working on 
the belt. With this U-frame the Wallis is 
lighterin weight than any tractor ofits class. 

This ideal combination of great power 
with light weight makes the Walli? 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY, Dept. A4981 Racine, Wisconsin 


ublic to know that the 
WALLIS TRACTO. 

is made by the J.I1. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 

of Racine, Wisconsin, and is NOT the product of 

I. CASE” as part of 














Why the U-Frame Adds 
to Wallis Power 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST TRACTOR. 
The U-frame is but one of the many desirable 
features to be found only in the Wallis. 
Years of untiring research and experience 
with the problems of tractor building and 
operation have placed Wallis in aleading po- 
sition. Wallis power means more acres per 
hour, whatever the field or belt operation. 


Letus tell youmoreabout Wallis—what it 
does— how it is built— how it means bigger, 
better crops and more profits to thousands 
of farmers. Inquiries will receive prompt 
response. Also visit the nearest Wallis dealer. 












35 Years’ Experience 
Packed into Pages 


. A 


ne Write today foe this Planting 
HARRISONS’ 











PLEASE LET US KNOW 


If your PROGRESSIVE FARMER is not received 
Promptly and regularly each week. Please notify 
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(Concluded on page 31, column 1) 


LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 
Write at once. 
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BILL WILLIAMS 


And the Poland-China Pig He Earned Pro- 
curing Subscriptions for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Raised and 
Furnished by G. E. 

/ Jackson, Shannon, 

Mississippi. 
Mr. Williams, like all other Progressive Farm- 
er club members, is very proud of his pig 
and expects to earn ano during the next 
few weeks. 
You will never know how easy it is to earn 
a Progressive Farmer pig until you start out 
to earn one, and then you will find it so easy 
that you will earn several. 
Write today for a complete line of supplies 
and turn your spare time into purebred, reg- 
istered pigs. 


Pig Club Department, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Raleigh, N. C. > 
& complete line of supplies 
mak particulars of your . Club Offer. 
I am going to earn a purebred p: 
NGM. cocccrccecocsceccccceeescesses Cceccice 
POmteleRe asin ccs tics vescoecsegecsere paseukia é 
ROU, 2. crccesseeseere Btate...... seoee 













































































water ! 


est method. 


from your local dealer. 


Drowned Profits 


HOUSANDS of acres in 
Miles. of rich “bottom land” producing nothing 
of value—waiting for the mighty force of 


NITROGLYCERIN DYNAMITE 
to turn it into fertile fields ready to bring forth good crops! 


Drain your swamp Iands this Fall. Great areas in your 
state were drained early in the year by using Du Pont 
Dynamite because it is quick, easy, and usually the cheap- 


If you will write us regarding your work, we will be glad 
to help you, sending an expert demonstrator, if necessary. 
Our Handbook of Explosives tells the most efficient methods 
of using dynamite on the farm. Buy Du Pont Dynamite 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
: Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 





are lying idle under 







































FEATHER BEDS 


at Manufacturers’ Prices 





sold on money back 

four national banks. on 

Te coats nothin BOOK 

FEATHER FACTS and BEDDING 
full information about 

our factory ‘cite for it today 

it’s free. 

1000 Representatives Wanted 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A Contract That Will Free 
Cotton Growers 


this one—but it will bind the cotton 

growers together for their common 
protection and enable them to cast aside 
the speculators. It is literally a contract 
of freedom. 


Read the contract through; familiarize 
yourself with it. Such cOntracts are the 
fundamental of successfui co-operation, 
and have been tried and proved in Cali- 
fornia to the profit of the signers. Read 
the story of the California co-operative 
contract system on pace 6 of this issue. 

With contracts for 75 per cent of the 
South's cotton in the hands of the sales 
managers of a farmers’ marketing asso- 
tiation, there will be no trouble about 
credit, and when the sales manager 
shows to the cotton mills of the world 
that the farmers’ association and not the 
speculators have the cotton to deliver, 
there will be no further selling of cotton 
below cost of making it. 

This is a form of contract suggested 
by the Marketing Commitice of the 
American Cotton Association for use 
between each cotton grower and his co- 
operative association: 


CoSperative Association Contract 


HIS AGREEMENT, made and en- 
tered into at ....on this ....day 


[nicer contracts. bind. So will 


ES eee , A. D. 19...., between 
Wy ccteiwon sare ear Association, formed 
under the laws of the State of...... * 
having its principal place of business 
BE sccasnnans in the said state, herein- 
after referred to as the Association, 
MK. caetes anus , a grower of cotton of 
cakncnccaeg MRO ON véecans susan 


Of ..ccceeeses-, hereinafter referred 
to as the Grower, witnesseth: 


That for and in consideration of 
the ontlays incurred and to be in- 
curred by the Association in pro-. 
viding means and facilities for hand- 
ling, classing, storing and marketing 
cotton, including the expense to which 
it has been put for organizing and 
finding and establishing markets, and 
in consideration of the mutual obli- 
gations of the respective parties here- 
to, and in further consideration of 
similar agreements between other 
growers and the Association, it is 
hereby agreed as follows: 


1. That the Grower appoints said 
Association his agent for the purpose 
of handling, classing, storing; and 
marketing all the cotton which shall 
be grown or acquired by him or for 
hi... whether as landlord or tenant, or 
otherwise, in the county or counties 
~~ I re Se ae 
and for the purpose of obtaining 
loans on such cotton, and that~he 
will harvest and will deliver all his 
marketable cotton at...... étviens’ 
said State, in such quantities and con- 
dition and at such times as the As- 
sociation or its agent may direct, 
during the year 19...... , and every 
year thereafter continually. Whenever 
the Grower delivers any cotton to the 
Association, he shall give to the As- 
sociation a signed statement showing 
what liens, if any, there are upon 
such cotton. On or before (May 1) 
of each year the Grower shall report 
to the Association the acreage to be 
grown by him that year of the cotton 
covered by this contract. During the 
growing season the Grower shall 
furnish such information concerning 
said cotton as may be requested by 
the Association. 


2. That, after this contract has been 
in existence for thrée (3) years, either 
party may cancel this contract on the 
first day of (April) of any year by 
giving notice in writing to the other 
party at least thirty (30) days prior 
to said date of the desire to cancel 
this contract. Upon such notice, the 
Grower shall, prior to said first day 
of (April), pay any indebtedness then 
due from him to the Association and 





deliver his copy of said contract to 


« 


said Association and the same shall 
thereupon be cancelled; but such can- 
cellation shall not affect any incom- 
pleted sales or transactions between 
the parties hereto nor release either 
from any indebtedness then unpaid 
or hereafter accruing under this con- 
tract, nor relieve the Grower from 
his obligation to sell through the 
Association nor the Association of 
its obligation to handle and market, 
all the cotton described in section 1 
which was grown during the preced- 
ing season. 

3. That harvesting, ginning, baling, 
classing, inspecting, storing, shipping, 
and marketing of the cotton shall be 
done in accordance with the by-laws 
and rules of the Association now in 
existence or hereafter in effect. 

4. That all cotton delivered by the 
Grower shall be marketed by the As- 
sociation with cotton of like quality, 
grade and staple delivered by other 
growers under similar contracts, 
whenever and wherever a market may 
be found which in the judgment of 
the Association and in accordance 
with its by-laws and rules shail justify 
such marketing. The Association 
may market such cotton through cen- 
tral associations, brokers, or any 
other agencies which may appear 
desirable. The Association will pay 
the Grower, as full payment for 
the cotton delivered by him, his 
Proportionate share of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his and other 
growers’ cotton of like quality, grade 
and staple during such periods as the 
board of directors from time to time 
may determine, less any advances 
made to the Grower by the Associa- 
tion and expenses incurred, including 
handling, classing, storing, shipping, 
and marketing of such cotton, and 
maintaining the Association and pro- 
viding reserves within the discretion 
of the Association. Advances shall 
be made by the Association to the 
Grower from time to time as pay- 
ments are received from cotton sold 
by it, until the accounts of each pool 
are completely settled. 


Agrees to Be Fair With His Or- 


ganization 


IVE. The Association shall not be 

liable for any damage that may 
be sustained through act of God or 
public enemy, or accidents in ship/ 
ment or storage, or unavoidable 
failure to secure suitable storage 
or markets for the proper handling 
and storing and marketing of said 
cotton. Any loss occasioned by-the 
Grower through improper handling, 
storing, or otherwise shall be borne 
by him. The Association may re- 
ject any cotton offered by the 
Grower which is not in marketable 
condition, or may. have such cotton 
put in marketable condition at the 
Grower’s expense. 


6. That the Association shall have 
a lien upon the cotton hereby con- 
tracted by the Grower to be delivered 
to the Association for any indebted- 
ness of any kind owing by him to the 
Association, and any such indebted- 
ness shall be deducted out of the net 
preceeds of the sale of such cotton. 

7. That the Grower will not sell or 
otherwise dispose of any of his cotton 
covered by this contract to any pur- 
chaser except through the Associa- 
tion. 

8. That the Grower will pay the 
Association its regular charges for its 
services, including b@ndling, classing, 
storing, shipping and ‘marketing, 
which charges are to be fixed by the 
board of directors of the Association ; 
and which shall be in amount sufficient 
to pay all expenses-of rendering such 
service, including the overhead ex- 
penses of the Association. The Grower 
gives the Association the right to de- 
duct the amount necessary to cover 
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penses of the Association. The Grower 
gives the Association the right to de- 
duct the amount necessary to cover 
such charges from the returns re- 
ceived for his cotton, paying him the 
balance, 

9. That if the Grower fails or re- 
fuses to deliver to the Association for 
sale the cotton as required by this 


tion, as liquidated damages, the sum 
of ($25.00) for each (bale) of cotton 
not so delivered. Said sum may be 
deducted from any money in the 
possession of the Association due the 
Grower. Any such\claim shall be a 
charge against the Grower's note, 
given by him to tlfe Association in ac- 
cordance with its by-laws. 

In witness whereof, the said parties 
have executed this contract in dupli- 
cate. 


dockcascumeds PREETI S 
DIN 50s Lavbnotd cars cnboeeehess sae 
AOA Coéperative Association 
DEERE <i Se5cetuavcet seeks etean inal es 

Oe ie ke ope adretieeeDan , President. 
Attest: 

Da clits cuenrbat reeks s.cuwes , Secretary. 
Some Questions About Your Lease 
or Rental Contract 


N FARMERS’ Bulletin 1164, “The 


Fatm Lease Contract,” the United |. 


States Department of Agriculture 
urges farmers to make sure that their 
leases say just what they ought to 
say and mean just what they were 
intended to mean. Here are some 
questions it asks about your rental 
contract: 

In the following series of questions, 
designed to serve as a sort of “stop, 
look, and listen” warning to farmers 
who have to do with lease contracts, 
the authors of the bulletin summarize 
the main points to be taken into ac- 
count in drawing up a farm lease. 

Is it so written that its meaning 
will be clear at any later time? 

“Is it fair to both parties? 

“Does it give the tenant a reason- 
able opportunity to make a comfort- 
able living and to get ahead? 

“Does it require proper and con- 
servative care of the premises leased? 

“Are all desired reservations to the 
lease made? 

“Are the things stated which each 
party is to do and to contribute? 

“Does it make clear the rights and 
privileges of each party? 

“Does it define the relationship 
between landlord and tenant and pro- 
vide for the settlement of differences 
of opinion? 

“Does it contain a statement of the 
Procedure to be followed when the 
relationship of landlord and tenant 
is to be terminated? 

“Does it contain the following es- 
sentials to a legally complete lease? 

“1. The date it was made. 

“2. The names and the final signa- 
tures of the contracting parties. 

_ “3. The period for which the lease 
is to run. 

“4. A description of the property 
leased. 

“5S. An agreement in respect to the 
amount of rent to be paid and the 
time when and the place where it is 
to be paid.” 


Peanut Farmers Signing Cooper- 
ative Centracts 


THE peanut farmers of Virginia are 

going into codperation on a sound 
basis. Two thousand seven hundred 
growers have signed contracts. with 
their codperative association to sell 
through it 700,000 bags of peanuts. 
This is well along toward the total 
number required. The campaign is 
going forward in several counties and 
a good strong organization is assured. 
This is the sensible method of han- 
dling any crop, and it is expected that 
cotton and sweet potato growers will 
soon be signing contracts with their 
shipping associations to sell all their 
cotton and potatoes through the asso- 

















The $50,000 Hog , 





from Mississippi 





from Iowa 











Ray onto x et ore Duroc woh Aemset: 
u to a . He is own ecres 
in talaen Mississippi, and was purchased from Mr. 
Ira Jackson of Ohio, who states that “Scissors” is the cumu- 
lative results of twenty-five years hog breeding experience. 
It takes years of study and careful mating to produce a 
grand champion hog. 

The same principle holds good in building a tractor. Hart-Parr Company 
have been building tractors longer than anybody else, hence our tractor 
should be nearer perfection. Our Hart-Parr 30 is the logical result of twenty 
years experience in one line—it is a thorobred. 


SPECIALIZING 


Some tractor manufacturers refer to previous engineering experience in other 
lines as an indication of their skill in tractor building. It proves nothing. A 
good ration for hogs will not make a cow give more milk, and i ing 
principles that worked out well in an automobile or some other andiine wil 
not necessarily work out in tractor building. 


The Great Gran’daddy of All Tractors 


Old Hart-Parr No. 1, built in 1901 worked successfully for ten years on a farm 
near Clear Lake, Iowa, and its last owner did not dismantle it until 1917. 
That’s surely a wonderful record. Other Hart-Parrs have done as well and 
you may expect big things of the Hart-Parr 30 of today. % 
We produced the first successful oil tractor and have been building tractors 
continuously ever since. We are specialists. We have learned one thing and 
learned it well. 

Our catalogue will be a soarce of valuable informa- 

tion for the tractor buyer. Copy mailed on request. 


HART-PARR COMPANY #222 
Feanders of the Tractor industry 
433 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 
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Long-Life Features 
of the Hart-Parr 30 


One piece cast steel frame, making an 

engine bed solid as concrete—no bend, 

no twist. 

A two-cylinder twin motor —fewer 

Parts to wear out. 

A slow-speed motor—750 revolutions 

per minute. 

Force feed fresh oil lubrication, that 

keeps fresh oil on bearings at all times. 

AH working parts easily accessible, 

making it easy to keep the tractor in 

adjustment and repair. e Harte 
is obviously simple. 

The Hart-Parr Aftersale Service that 

teaches the farmer to take good care 

of the tractor. 

Sturdy construction that dates back to 

the old Hart-Parr 60’s with a record 

for long life. 








HART-PARR 
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ORDER FEATHER BEDS 
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Send im your renewal. Get ‘a club and 
get a reward. eit 

































































NEW 





5-pass. Touring Car 
$1285 
Compartment Roadster 
$1285 
Four-door Sedan 
$1885 


These prices guaran- 

teed against decline to 

April 1, 1921. 

All prices f.o.b. factory 
- 









“Before you decide | A: ‘aes 
take a Briscoe ride 


BRISCOE 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


i S pretty snug and comfortable, 
doesn’t it? And those tight-fitting 
storm curtains on the New Briscoe open 
with the doors. 


Farmers have always been strong for 
the New Briscoe for a number of rea- 


‘ sons. It will go anywhere, and no matter 


how rough the road, the 54-inch springs 
smooth out every rutand bump. It uses 
wonderfully little gasoline; it is big and 
roomy; and as one of our farmer friends 
says: “You can’t break it”. 


J. H. HAM, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
HERFF MOTOR CORPORATION, Memphis, Tenn. 


Distributors 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 


JACKSON, 


MICHIGAN 


(174) 


Storm-Curtained Doors—the curtains Opening with the 
doors—give to the open car in bad weather the convenience 


of the closed car. 






























Positive securi 
When 
as near burglar 


closed all the screw holes are covered, making it 


=~ ay: Ss aae same only much heavier and made 7 


See your hardware dealer or send for literature PF 10. 
Made in New Britain, Conn., by 
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is obtained when this hasp is used. 


as possible. 
in 3-4);-6 inch sizes. _ 
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This Week in the Poultry Yard 


With the approach of winter, the 

farm poultryman should be seri- 
ously considering the matter of proper 
housing of his flock. Cold, damp, 
dirty poultry houses are not condu- 
cive to comfort. Discomfort for the 
laying hen, while it usually means a 
greater consumption of feed, also 
means reduced egg yield. It is the 
well fed, well and comfortably housed 
hen, free from the ravages of lice and 
mites, that is the laying—hence—the 
paying hen. 

* * * 

Summer as well as winter poultry 
should be well housed. This means a 
well-built house, elevated enough 
above surrounding ground to insure 
good drainage in all weather—a dry 
floor, a tight roof—tight walls at 
back and sides, and at least half 
of the front open, but well protected 
by close meshed wire. About half- 
inch mesh is right. Such’a house, 
regularly and thoroughly treated 
either with hot whitewash well medi- 
icated with carbolic acid or kerosene 
and applied with a strong spraying 
pump, or a good carbolineum solu- 
tion applied in the same way, will be 
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sodium fluoride next to the skin; rub- 

bing it among the feathers as follows: 

One pinch on head, one on neck, two 

on back, one on breast, one below the 

vent, one on each thigh, one on tail 

and one on lower side of each wing 

when spread out. More material is 

used in this method, it consumes more 

time and is hardly as quickly effec-_ 
tive. F. J. R. 


The Secret of Secretary James 
Wilson’s Greatness 


| AN article reviewing the career of 

the late Secretary James Wilson, of 
Iowa, Wallace’s Farmer of that state, 
makes the followifig interesting com- 
ment, which can be read to advantage 
by both old and young readers of The 
Progressive Farmer: 


“James Wilson’s life is an inspira- 
tion to the young man who will study 
it. He made of himself what he was 
by the simple process of doing to the 
very best of his ability the work that 
he was called upon to do. We suspect 
that his life was very largely influ- 
enced by the reading of his early 
years. He was a man of few books. 
His favorites were the Bible, Scott’s 
novels and Bobby Burns’ poems. He 
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ITH less than one half of 

W our lands in cultivation, the 
question of reclaiming waste 

land by clearing it of stumps and 
rocks, by draining the low places 
and terracing the eroding hills is 
highly important. So much so that 
The Progressive Farmer will de- 
vote its issue of December 11 to 
_ these subjects. While we will have 
special articles devoted to clearing 
land, terracing and drainage, we 
want your experiences also. Write 





LAND CLEARING-TERRACING-DRAINAGE SPECIAL DECEM- 


YOUR EXPERIENCES 


the means you have found best to 
clear land, to drain or terrace it. 
For the best letter based on actual 
experience we will give a cash 
prize of $7.50; for the next best a 
prize of $5 cash and for the next 
a $3 cash prize. 


In addition to these we will pay 
cash for all other letters used. 


No letter should be over 500 
words in length and must be 
mailed by November 18. 








free from the three main causes of 
chicken trouble—dampness, draft and 
mites. es -s 
But, talking of vermin,—which 
means both mites and lice, do not 
make the common blunder of saying 
or thinking the same remedy will cor- 
rect both—for it will not. Mites prey 
on poultry when on roosts at night, 
or when in nests, usually leaving 
their hosts as daylight comes. 
They live and breed in the cracks and 
crevices of the wood work, which is 
the reason for using hot medicated 
whitewash or carbolineum. 

* * oe ' 
Lice, of which there are about 
seven varieties common to poultry, 
live and breed on them as well as 
prey on them. 
So far as investigations and tests 
by specialists can show, the safest and 
most efficient insecticide for lice is 
sodium fluoride. During reasonably 
warm weather, or at any time, if a 
properly warmed room can be pro- 
vided for fowls to dry in, in good time 
for returning to roost, dipping is the 
best method of applying it. The lice 


| and most of the eggs—nits—are killed 


quickly, and with no evil effects to 
the poultry, nor to the person doing 
the work. A second treatment in a 
week to 10 days may be desirable, 
which careful examination will de- 
termine. 

In dipping, use a good sized tub. 
Fill to six or eight inches of the top 
with warm water, in which is dis- 
solved by stirring three-fourths to 
one ounce of the commercial sodium 
fluoride. Hold each fowl by the wings 
folded over the back, plunge in the 
water (keeping the head out) and ruf- 
fle the feathers so as to thoroughly 
wet the skin. When well dipped duck 
the head two or three times. Let the 
bird drain off and turn it loose. 

* * * 

For the dry treatment, hold each 
fowl over a large tray or cloth on a 





table top. Apply a small pinch of 





read thése over and over until he had 
gripped them and made them a very 
part of himself. From all of them he 
could quote accurately and by the 
hour. This gave him a trained niind 
as well as a sound character. He be- 
came known as a young man who 
could be trusted. He was thorough. 
He was dependable. He was clean. 
As he grew in experience, opportuni- 
tics for more important service con- 
stantly opened up before him. They 
took him into new fields, but he 
measured up to every opportunity, be- 
cause he had the three great essen- 
tials—sincerity of purpose, a trained 
mind and a thoroughly sound—Chris- 
tian character. He was not a genius. 
He was not what we speak of as a 
brilliant man. He became great and 
lived a life of great usefulness simply 
because by his own efforts he multi- 
plied the talents which the Lord gave 
him.” 


The Sportsman’s Creed 


N CONNECTION with our article 

on hunting last week, we commend 
to all hunters the following creed. 

“I believe that a sportsman should: 

“1. Never in sport endanger human 
life. 

“2. Never kill wantonly or needless- 
ly or brutally. 

“3. Obey the laws of state and 
Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 

“4. Respect the rights of farmers 
and property owners and also their 
feelings, ‘ 

“5. Always leave seed birds and 
game in covers. 

“6. Never be a fish-hog. 

“7. Discourage the killing of game 
for commercial purposes by refusing 
to purchase trophies. 

“8. Study and record the natural 
history of game species in the inter- 
est of science. 

“9. Love nature and its denizens and @ 
be a géntleman.” 4 
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Dig Sweet Potatoes Before the 
Vines Are Killed by Frost 


It HAS been the practice for growers 
to wait. until frost kills the potato 
leaves before harvesting. This was 
based on the theory that it required 
frost to “drive the sap out of the 
vines and potatoes into the ground” 
before the potatoes were ready to 
harvest. This practice has un- 
doubtedly been responsible for the 
loss of many potatoes in banks and 
storage houses, because sweet potatoes 
dug after the leaves are killed are apt 
to be “waterlogged,” and thus difficult 
to cure and keep. 

Under normal growing conditions 
the potato plants take water from the 
soil through the roots, use what they 
require, throwing off any excess mois- 
ture through the leaves. This process 
is well regulated by the potato plants 
as long as the leaves are alive and 
healthy, but ‘when the leaves are 
seriously injured by disease or are kill- 
ed by frost they cannot throw off the 
excess moisture. The potato roots be- 
ing in the ground and not injured by 
frost continue to take up water and as 
the dead leaves are unable to get rid 
of the excess moisture, it accumulates 
in the vines and potatoes, giving them 
the so called “waterlogged” condition. 
This excess moisture in the potatoes 
makes them more difficult to dry- or 
cure even under the best of storage 
conditions. The excess moisture also 
makes them more subject to the at- 
tacks of fungi, like Rhizopus, which 
cause large losses due to soft rot in 
storage. 

Sweet potatoes planted in the spring 
are mature and ready to dig before 
danger of frost injury to the leaves, 
and those planted later in the season 
would keep better if harvested while 
immature, than if allowed to stay in 
the ground until the vines are killed 
by frost—J. A. McClintock, Georgia 
Experiment Station. 


Farmers’ Business and Market 
Outlook 


(Concluded from page 27, column 1) 


30c pound; ducks, 25c@30c pound; hens, 30c; 
roosters old, 22@23c; turkeys, hens, 45c 
pound. 

New Orleans—Eggs: Louisiana candled, 54@ 
55c; Western, 56@57c. Poultry: per pound, 
hens, 34@35c; young chickens, 35@37c; tur- 
keys, 37@38c; ducks, 4@35c; geese, 16@18c. 

Memphis—Eggs: selects, 56@59c; current 
receipts, loss-off, 53@55c. Live Poultry: hens, 
25@27c; spring chickens, 36@39c; roosters, 
15@l6c; ducks, 27@29c; turkeys, 39@40c. 

Dallas—Eggs: fresh candled, 52@53c. Live 
Poultry: hens, 21@23c; spring chickens, W@ 
32c;- roosters, 10@12c; geese, 15c; turkeys, 

We. 


Atlanta—Eggs: fresh first, 62@63c. Live 
Poultry: hens, 30c; spring chickens, 45c; 
soeutere, 20c; ducks, We; geese, 25c; turkeys, 


Butter Market Recovers.—After go- 
ing through a demoralized period last 
week the butter market has made a 
substantial recovery. Sharp declines 
in under grades took place, with 
fancy butter holding its own because 
of scarcity. Many owners and ship- 
pers suffered heavy losses during the 
week. Some butter in the leading 
markets had to be stored because it 
was unsalable. Prices on 92 score 
butter on October 26 were as follows: 

Chicago, 56%c; New York, 58c; 
Boston, 56c; Philadelphia, 57%4c. 

Potatoes—Heavy shipments total- 
ing about 1100 cars per day have 
weakened potato prices both at ship- 
ping points and in consuming markets. 
Declines were 10 to 30 cents per 100 
pounds. Many cars of immature stock 
are arriving which tend to aggravate 
trade conditions, Prices are now 
back practically to the September low 
level. 


Atlanta—-Graded, $2.75@$3 per cwt.; field 
run, $2.25. 

Dallas—New potatoes, $3.50@$4.50 per cwt. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Chicago—Hampers from 
Tennessee, $1.50; Virginia, bbls., $4.50@$4.75; 
Jersey, $1.90@$2. 

Kansas City—Home grown, 80c@$1 per bu. 
vey sshington—Yellow No. 1, $3.50@$4.50 per 


Cincinnati—Mississippi Triumphs, 75c@$1 
per bushel hamper. Tennessee—Nancy Halls, 
1.25 per hamper. Alabama—Nancy Halls, 

$1 per hamper; Alabama-Mississippi Porto 
Rico, $1.10 per hamper. 
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The Cleveland has made its friends 
by its character. It is of sturdy con- 
struction, dignified in line, hand- 
somely finished and alive with power. 
The exclusive Cleveland motor, quiet, 
pliant and powerful, the most highly 
refined of the enclosed overhead 
valve type, is foremost among light 
six motors. Its rapid acceleration, its 
pulling power which takes it flying 
over the hills and its economy of 
fuel, mark it as an unusual motor. 
Drivers who know motors by ex- 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1435 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2445 
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Thousands Know That No Other Light 
Car Gives So Much In Real Satisfaction 


The Cleveland Six has won its place of favor among thousands 
of discriminating buyers by its splendid performance in daily service. 
Those who sell the Cleveland sell it for what it really is, a distinctly 
better car. Those who buy it, buy it with the understanding and con- 
viction that it is a better car, that it will serve them honestly. 


(Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 


There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than 2000 cities and towns. There is one 
where you live or nearby. Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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perience say there is no other like it. 

You will be interested in the ease 
of handling your Cleveland, how light- 
ly it steers, how easily it shifts and 
at the instantly positive action of its 
brakes. And for comfort, the long 
underslung springs smooth out the 
roughest roads and add pleasure to 
country driving. 

A real ride in the Cleveland will 
show you, better than we can tell 
you, what a good car the Cleve- 
land is. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1435 
Coupe (Four Passengers $2345 











“The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
BUY THE BEST SILO FIRST AND 
SAVE MO. 


NEY, TIME AND WORRY. down as 
Send for Catalog No. 24. fell with axes, The 


Macomb, Illinois. Kansas City, Me. 
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|__ PLANT IN NOVEMBER — 
Tested Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 


Send for New Catalog. 
FRASER NURSERY COMPANY, 





Dickey Glazed Tile Silos || DEA" Oleh 7 8 batt 


W. 8. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., Phillips Tree Feller 
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Elk Bldg., Huntsville, Ale} 
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TheDiamond Ts. hn 


warrants your shoes to be 
Solid Leather, Strongly Put Together. 


Note these service points 

1—One piece, solid leather insole 

2—Good solid leather outsole 

3—All leather heel 

4—Sole leather counter 

5—Good, plump upper stock. 
There is a ‘‘Diamond Brand’’ Shoe for 
every purpose; a price for every purse. 

Ask your shoe man for Peters ‘“‘Diamond Brand’”’ 


Seles - - - St. Louis 


Co. 
























More Power 
Lower Cost 


On the farm, in the shop, factory, 
or any other place ‘cee 
, sao dable power is required, the 



















The remarkable 
oe eve: held 
enth: 
broval of users vad 
Read what the users say in Catalog Nes 
23-A: Send for @ copy today. 
FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO, 
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Send No Money 


Two wonderful SusqueNanna Broadcloth Flan- 
nel Shirts—only $3.69. Direct Pe factotry. No 
tmiddlemen’s profits. Would cos 
where. Perfectly tailored. 
fortable fitting. Winter weight. Soff t - 
collar. Two extra strong, large ets. Double 
stitched throughout. Thoroughly shrunk. For 
work or semi-dress. An amazing bargain. Send 
no money. Pay postman only $3.69 plus postage 
after arrival’ Then try them on. If not pleased, 
return at our expense; your money returned at once, 
Order by number FS 232A. State size. Specify gra 
or blue. Only two shirts to a customer on 
og offer. WAREWELL bate 

e $232A Phi sl hia 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Purebred Registered Pigs and guaranteed_b: 
the ae = we buy from, as well as by The 
Pro er. They are registered in 
lub worker’ ‘3 name, inoculated against cholera 
und delivered express charges prepaid. 


Hundreds 


of club members are earning fine registered 
= ‘or a few hours’ work. The Progressi 
readers in your community will be 
lad to help you, if you will just let them, 
Enow iow you are working for a Progressive Farmer 






















‘TSELMAN 





Pig. Write today for supplies and full par- © 

ticulars. ; , PRICES 'WAY DOWN 
‘ * Tr veknodsed . pe dood battens out 

The Progressive Farmer, , IED we Pay tne pret night and save 

RALEIGH, ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, : a Fes meney. Bare = 

MEMPHIS, DALLAS. ‘Saved 38 per cent 
































Mr. R. D. Dillard, Iton, Okla., 
writes: “‘! yy the Fence as 

or better than I expected. I saved 
wri on my $75.00 order.” 

You will never know how much you can save thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO ran 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. Mu ind. 








LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS : 
WANTED! 
Write at once. 
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Y "The Progressive Farmer. Company 
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Care of Farm Machinery 


Put the Farm Machinery Under Cover 
By G. H. ALFORD 


ERE should be a machinery 
house or shed on every farm to 
protect farm tools, implements 

and machines from rain and sunshine: 
The building need not be very expen- 
sive; however, there must be ample 
protection against rain and sun, and 
proper drainage to insure ‘dry storage. 

Numerous investigations have thor- 
oughly established the fact that the 
life. of farm machinery depends 
mainly upon the owner. The same 
machinery lasts twice or three or four 
times as long with one man as it does 
with another, and this difference in 
the life of the machine has been 
found to be largely due to shelter or 
lack of shelter. The deterioration in 
plows, cultivators, seeders, fertilizer 
distributors, threshers, wagons, hay- 
ing machinery and other farm ma- 
chinery through lack of shelter has 
been found to be appalling. 

Too many farmers are exceedingly 
wasteful in the care of their imple- 


ments. Thousands of plows, harrows, 
fertilizer and lime sowers, seeders, 
binders, haying machines, wagons, 


manure spreaders, tractors and so on 


roofing. Concrete and brick are of- 
ten used by prosperous farmers, but 
in most cases, considering the cost of 
material and laBor, it is advisable for 
the average farmer in the Cotton Belt 
to construct his implement shed of 
wood. Of course, it is often advisable 
to use concrete for post supports, and 
prepared roofing is often the most 
economical and serviceable material 
obtainable for covering the building 
or shed. In fact, a flat pitched roof 
is always best covered by prepared 
roofing which modern manufacturing 
methods have made entirely reliable 
and satisfactory. 


A concrete floor is good, but rather 
expensive. A wood floor is also good, 
but unless the planks and timbers are 
kept off the ground so that air may 
circulate freely beneath them, rotting 
will occur very rapidly. The concrete 
and wood floors afford rats and other 
pests a hiding and breeding plage, 
and it is just a bit more difficult to 
get the machines in and out of a shed 
floored with wood or concrete. For 
these and other reasons, the floor 
should be of dirt or cinders, raised 























SHELTER THE MACHINES 


A good type of implement 


shed for farm use. 


Don’t waste money by leaving the implee 


ments out in the weather, 


are exposed to the elements all win- 
ter long. Thoroughly soaking the 
wooden parts with water brings about 
cracking, weakening of the wood 
fibres, and- rotting. The effect of 
weather on iron and steel produces 
rust. A rusty part never allows 
smooth action, and running hard 
makes more work for the teams or 
tractors. 


The building or shed should be con- 
veniently located with reference to 
the barns in which the mules and 
horses are kept and to the roadway 
leading to the different fields. The 
repair shop is always in a part of, or 
near the implement shed, and for this 
and'‘other reasons the shed should be 
some little distance from the barn. 
Livestock should not have access to 
the machinery and chickens should 
not roost on the implements. 


The location must be convenient so 
as to be easily reached with all kinds 
of farm machinery. It ought to be so 
constructed that it is as easy to put 
the implements and machinery under 
shelter as it is to leave them out, and 
it ought to be so arranged that the 
implements and machinery can be 
gotten out for use without any great 
inconvenience. 

The depth usually recommended is 
20 feet, but on a small farm 18 
feet or even less, may be sufficient. 
The length of the shed should, of 
course, be sufficient‘to provide room 
for all implements kept on the farm. 
The shed need not be built very high. 
An opening seven or eight feet high 
is enough. Large pieces of machinery 
such as threshing machines and trac- 
tors should usually be housed in spe- 
cially constructed sheds. 


Permanent buildings are always de- 
sirable, for numerous reasons, but the 
cost is usually greater than circum- 
stances warrant. The high cost of 
metal at this time prevents the aver- 
age farmer from using it for walls or 


several inches. A drain around the 
outside of the building will prevent 
water from getting in during heavy 
rains, and should always be provided. 


It is probably best, as a rule, to 
leave one side of the shed open so 
that the implements may be put in 
and taken out without very much 
inconvenience. Many doors often 
cause trouble, and their construction 
always means added expense. If the 
shed is closed on all four sides and is 
not too long, one double door at the 
center of one side, wide enough to ad- 
mit all kinds of rakes, drills and other 
machinery, is usually sufficient. The 
doors should be hung on a durable 
track and not on hinges. Hinged 
doors three or four feet wide are 
prone to sag. 


The implement shed may be con- 
structed with rolling doors along the 
entire side, one door sliding past the 
other, each opening being wide 
enough to admit any machire. The 
additional cost of having both sides 
of the building equipped with rolling 
doors is, of course, considerable, but 
it affords an opportunity to drive in 
one side with a machine, unhitch, and 
drive out on the other side. 


The roof may be either of the single 
or double pitch type. The single pitch 
type is simpler, requires less material, 
and of course, is less expensive; how- 
ever, the double pitch type presents 
the best appearance and is best when 
the front side of the shed is left open. 


f bese farmer is hard hit by the present 
decline of prices for farm products. 
The cost of everything he buys has 
increased greatly and there seems to 
be no disposition on the part of 
dealers to lower prices. It is costing 
the farmers a great deal more to grow 
crops and livestock, but they have 
not organized and cannot be sure of - 
a profitable price for their products. 
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ARKANSAS— 


FORREST CITY, The Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas. 


JONESBORO, Bank of Jonesboro. 
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MISSISSIPPI— 


AMORY, Bank of Amory. 
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CANTON, Canton Exchange Bank. 
COLUMBUS, National Bank of Commerce. 


) GREENVILLE, First National Bank. 
GREENWOOD, Greenwoo d Bank & Trust Co. 
| ‘a MACON, Merchant & Farmers Bank. 


MERIDIAN, First National Bank. 
NEWTON, Newton County Bank. 
PONTOTOC, Bank of Pontotoc. 

RIPLEY, Bank of Ripley. 

SHELBY, Shelby Bank & Trust Company. 
TUPELO, Bank of Tupelo. 

VICKSBURG, Merchants National Bank. 
WEST POINT, First National Bank. 
YAZOO CITY, Bank of Yazoo City. 


TENNESSEE— 


BOLIVAR, Hardeman County Savings Bank. 
BROWNSVILLE, First State Bank. 
GREENEVILLE, Greene County Bank. 


HUNTINGDON, Bank of Huntingdon. 
JACKSON, Bank of Commerce. 


MEMPHIS, Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 
NASHVILLE, American National Bank. 
, 


ALABAMA— 


THE ALBERTVILLE NATIONAL BANK, 
Albertville, Ala. 


ANDALUSIA, The Bank of Andalusia. 
ANNISTON, First National Bank. 
CARROLLTON, Pickens County State Bank. 
COLLINSVILLE, First National Bank. 
COLUMBIANA, Columbiana Savings Bank. 
DECATUR, Tennessee Valley Bank. 
FAYETTE, Citizens Bank, of Fayette. 
GADSDEN, Etowah Trust & Savings Bank. 
HUNTSVILLE, First National Bank. 
JASPER, The Jasper Trust Company. 
MONTGOMERY, Exchange National Bank. 
ONEONTA, Blount County Bank. 


SELMA, City National Bank. 
TROY, First National Bank. 
TUSKALOOSA, The First National Bank. 
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Get a Loan? 


jF you needed a few hundred 

dollars for ninety days or a 
year, would your local banker 
let you have it? 


This is a question every farmer 
ought to think about, for the 
time will come sooner or later 
when a loan is needed. 


Banks want to lend money, but 
they cannot lend to strangers and 
do justice by the people who 
have trusted them with savings. 
To get a loan from a bank, you 
must be favorably known, and 
the only way to get acquainted 
is to open a savings or checking 
account. When you do this, 
the banker has a chance to find 
you out. He knows how prompt- 
ly you pay your bills, how thrifty 
and industrious you are! 


Many perfectly honest men are. 


refused credit simply because 
they have shunned the banker 
until they are in need. 

Remember that credit can- 


not be established in a day! 








Copyrighted 1919 by The Progressive Farmer Company 
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RY Weather and Cotton Grades. 
—Up to the date when these lines 
are written, October 23, the 
drouth continues. This long period of 
dry weather, so favorable to the pick- 
ing of cotton, 
seems to be gen- 
eral in at least the 
eastern part of the 
Cotton Belt. It has 
speeded up the 
picking of cotton 
and done much to 





































































increase the per- 
centage of high 
grades. Probably 


PROF. DUGGAR 


the latter effect is 
even the more important of the two 
in a year when a large proportion of 
the carry-over from earlier years con- 
sists of low grades, much of it unfit 
for spinning. When demand for cot- 
ton again becomes active the average 
excellence of the grades of the crop 
of 1920 should result in adding mil- 
lions to the pockets of Southern 
farmers and should itself constitute a 
lever for the continuous increase in 
price after once the inevitable up- 
ward tendency of cotton prices be- 
gins. 





A Policy in Marketing Cotton.— 
Indeed the few days before these 
words are written have brought some 
upward flurries and other indications 
that the price pendulum is about to 
begin its swing in the direction that 
all of us desire. 


The obvious means of ultimately 
securing a reasonable and profitable 
price is, by a concerted movement 
to withhold cotton from sale while 
demand is dull and to market 
the staple gradually and only as world 
conditions permit the buyer to pay an 
adequate price. The buyer is more 


Adler, Pres. 
| Adler Mig. m 
4 2220 W. Chestnat 

Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book. 





















| Satie eager to purchase on a rising than on 
a falling market for any raw com- 

ADU! . _ 
DORI rr el modity, because a rising market af- 

















































fords the prospect that later purchase 
by a particular spinner or by compet- 
ing spinners will be at a still higher 
price. 

Hil. 


The American Cotton Association. 
—The most practicable means of 
bringing about a general holding 
movement and of securing its contin- 
uance until a price is obtained pro- 
portionate to the high cost of produc- 
tion is general enrollment of farmers 
in the American Cotton Association. 
Its policies, though only partially put 
into operation, have prevented an 
even greater slump than the one we 
have just witnessed and when gener- 
ally and persistently adopted should 
have the result of continuous lifting 
of prices after recovery begins. Hence 
farmers should cotint as embracing a 
part of their November farm work 
the time required to post themselves 
more fully on the purposes and plans 
of this defensive organization and 
should see that no lawlessness is com- 
mitted in the name of cotton growers 
—always to their injury. 

IV. 


Shall Cotton Be Scrapped or 
Grazed?—Even in periods of fair 
weather the bolls that open very late 
usually afford a sample of poor 
grade. This is especially true under 
boll weevil conditions. With the pres- 
ent low price of the better grades, the 
very much lower price for off grades, 
and the knowledge that every addi- 
tional bale ot such cotton depresses 
the value of every good bale, it will 
pay to turn cattle into the fields, 
where only “scraps” remain. Indeed 
present economic conditions offer a 
special inducement for every farmer 
to increase his acre-yield of 1921 by 
immediate destruction of cotton 
stalks and of the Boll weevil stages in 
them. 
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ADLER |Farm Work for November 


By J. F. DUGGAR 


Vv. 


Fall Planting of Small Grains and 
Forage Crops.—The continuance of 
extremely dry weather through Octo- 
ber has greatly delayed the sowing of 
small grains and of winter forage 
crops. Yet the need for unusually 
large acreage in smvall grains is evi- 
dent as a means of utilizing land 
made available through the reduction 
in cotton acreage of 1921 that is im- 
perative, and also as a means of 
coping with scarcity of labor and of 
regaining some part of the diversifi- 
cation from which we have lapsed in 
1920 through the lure of 40-cent cot- 
ton—as it tempted the South this 
spring. 

Hence, where the climate permits, 
thé sowing of oats should be.one of 
the main activities during the first 
half of November. “Further north the 
sowing of wheat and rye should re- 
ceive equal attention, and should not 
be neglected in any part of the Cot- 
ton Belt where these crops succeed. 

We may reasonably expect that 
rain will occur in time to permit the 
sowing in the southern part of this 
Belt of crimson and white clover, rape, 
and other winter-growing crops. But 
throughout much of the territory rye 
or oats or vetch must be largely sub- 
stituted for the forage plants previ- 
ously mentioned, though some risk 
can always be taken in late sowing of 
seed already on hand. 

Let us bear in mind that the sowing 
of oats by the open furrow method 
permits this operation to proceed sev- 
eral weeks longer than would be safe 
for the sowing of oats broadcast or 
with a grain drill of a type that leaves 
the surface practically smooth. 

Moreover, experiments conducted by 
the Alabama Experiment Station dur- 
ing these recent years when winter- 
killing has often been in evidence, 
show clearly that young oat plants 
best withstand cold where they have 
been supplied with a fair degree of 
fertility; or rather that on poor and 
unfertilized land this plant has less 
force to recover from the shock of 
severe freezing than where a fair sup- 
ply of plant food re-enforces the 
natural resistance of the plants. 

VI. 

Harvesting Corn.—No other farm 
operation is generally conducted with 
as little regard for the saving of hu- 
man labor as is the pulling of corn. 
If we have fallen into ruts in other 
lines, none is so deep as this. Let us 
resolve that in whatever corn is gath- 
ered in November, 1920, we shall em- 
ploy our thought as well as our mus- 
cle. Let the operation no longer be 
“a series of motions handed down” 
from our grandfathers. 


No detailed directions are neces- 
sary here. Only let us be willing to 
try methods new to some of us but 
found essential in handling the corn 
crop in other states. We may well 
consider the “throwboard,” the grain 
scoop or cotton seed fork, the field 
husking, or any other plan, but let us 
think while we pull or otherwise har- 
vest corn. 


Farmer-owned Storage Houses 
Prove Good Investment 


N 1918 we began an active cam- 


paign in three communities to 
build sweet potato curing houses 
upon the codperative plan. Shares 


of stock were issued in denomina- 
tions of $5 and all the farmers were 
invited to buy one or more shares so 
as to distribute the shares over a 
very labge territory. Two thousand 
and two hundred dollars was _ in- 
vested in three community houses by 
125 farmers. We stored 7,000 bushels 
for 300 farmers and 
charged them from 15 to 20 cents a 


bushel. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The potatoes were stored for home 
consumption, the average loss being 
less than 1 per cent, After paying 
expenses for fuel and help an aver- 
age dividend of 27 per cent was paid 
to the shareholders. The business 
became so popular in Hart County 
that we organized seven other com- 
munitiés upon the same codéperative 
plan. In 1919 our total investment 
reached $13,000 with a storage capacity 
of 43,000 bushels. The number of share- 
holders to date is 525, with an aver- 
age dividend for 1919 of 34 per cent 
and total loss from all sources of less 
than 4 per cent which was due to late 
harvesting and bad -handling. 

We have organized three other 
communities for the present season 
and one of the houses will cost $8,000, 
with a capacity of 15,000 bushels in 
large storage crates. This house will 
be owned by 80 men. Shares of stock 
in a sweet potato curing house is con- 
sidered a very fine investment in 
Hart County and we have no trouble 
in selling enough to build new 
houses. 

Ideal soil conditions, special potato 
fertilizers, and the best varieties of 
potatoes are prominent factors that 
have entered the program, and. with 
this we are making double the yields 
to the acre in comparison with the 
production before the potato house 
was known to our people. Under the 
old system we were growing but few 
potatoes with an annual loss of 50 
per cent. Under the new system we 
are growing more than double the 
amount of potatoes with an average 
of not more than 2 per cent loss. We 
now have increased production, bet- 
ter varieties, a good investment and 
community codperation. 

Hartwell, Ga. J. H. WARREN. 


Fairs Help the Farmer to Succeed 


AIRS are good for the farmers. 

They make them get together, and 
talk over current problems. They 
show them how to do their work bet- 
ter. Besides this they have prizes, 
which as a rule are well worth com- 
peting for. I find these prizes more 
than pay for the labor in exhibiting 
stock, poultry, fruits, grains, etc. Fairs 
make a man stand upright. They 
make the farmer that won the prize 
say, “I won that first prize.” This 
makes those who did not win more 
ambitious. 

Our county is a new county. They 
had their first fair last spring. Many 
of the people came from other coun- 
ties to see the exhibits, and in so do- 
ing brought money into the county. 
If there is no amusement to draw the 
crowds, there will not be so many 
people at the fair. Amusements can 
either be good or bad. The farmers 
should see that they are good. The 
man who operates a bad show should 
not be tolerated in any community. 
Farmers must make it known to fair 
managers, that they want only good, 
wholesome amusements. They will 
get them if they make it known well 
enough. B. YORKSTONE HOGG. 


A Profitable Investment 


N November, 1917, my husband pur- 
chased a car, which, with commer- 
cial license cost him $407. At that 
time he was with a railroad company 
and worked eight hours a day. He 
ran the car two or three hours in the 
afternoon as a taxi a few evenings 
out of every month and in that way 
paid for it and at the same time the 
family had all the necessary pleasure 
that anyone could get out of a car. 
We made several long trips through 
different parts of the state and 
hauled and marketed $58.75 worth of 
peaches from an acre of ground we 
bought the same year. 


We were careful with the car and 
continued to use it as a taxi through 
the year. of 1919 making a profit of 
$1,000 above expenses. In December, 
1919, we sold the car for $375. 

MRS. W. STEADMAN. 

Ensley, Ala. 
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Florida Farm Notes 


By C. A. WHITTLE 


hat’s pores fo Bh Sheet 
t? 


THE University of Florida and its 
college for women are turning 
away students. No room. 

The Experiment Station is besieged 
for help and information about com- 
bating insects and diseases, about 
fertilization, feeds for livestock and 
crops. Undermanned,. with little 
funds, the Station struggles on, un- 
equal to the task. It is powerless to 
heed the insistent demands of the 
people of Florida. 

Those institutions are losing val- 
uable workers. Other institutions and 
business concerns have taken them 
away with offers of better salaries. 
What is Florida going to do about it? 

Florida stands in greater need of 
cosistance from agricultural institu- 
tions than perhaps any other state, 
in many important particulars. Farm- 
ers, citrus growers, and truckers of 
the peninsular state cannot take 
council of the experience of other 
states in these particulars. What is 
Florida going to do about it? 

Florida farmers, orchardists, and 
truckers are losing millions of dollars 
by plant diseases and insects which 
can be prevented only by agricultural 
specialists through experimentation. 
What is Florida going to do about it? 


Florida is starting a great livestock 
industry. Problems of forage and 
pastures, of the adaptability of breeds 
of cattle, hogs and sheep, have to be 
solved befote the livestock industry 
of Florida is placed on a permanently 
sound and safe basis. The agricul- 
tural specialists must test and deter- 
mine. What is Florida going to do 
about it? 

There is no doubt as to how a great 
many of the forward-looking, broad- 
minded, commonwealth-building peo- 
ple of the state view the situation. 
The organized citrus growers, the or- 
ganized livestock associations, the 
truckers’ associations, the Citrus Ex- 
change, the Citrus Seminar, the rail- 
roads, the fertilizer manufacturers 
and others are proneuncedly in favor 
of the. state’s providing an adequate 
and liberal appropriation. They have 
said so in unmistakable language in 
resolutions and have pleged them- 
selves to work and not be satisfied till 
their desire is consummated. 

With all these forces behind the un- 
dertaking, the question “What is 
Florida going to do about it?” seems 
destined to find answer at the next 
session of the legislature in a very 
creditable appropriation. 


Hog ’Em Off 
At THE Livestock Round-up held 
at Gainesville in October, the ques- 
tion of what to do with the peanut 
crop found answer, so far as the live- 
stock man is concerned. He favored 
hogging them off. 

The results obtained by Prof. J. M. 
Scott of the Experiment Station gave 
the feeders greater assurance about 
using peanuts than they ever had be- 
fore. In fact, Prof. Scott has con- 
tributed such important and advanced 
knowledge about the cause of soft 
pork and its prevention that the Flor- 
ida swine growers feel that a long 
Step has been taken toward utilizing 
their greatest pork producing asset, 
the peanut, 


Florida Farmers Organizing 


THE movement among Florida farm- 

ers to organize was never so pro- 
nounced as now. County farm bu- 
reaus, community associations for 
marketing special crops such as pea- 
nuts, sugar cane, cotton, etc., are tak- 


. ing place throughout the state. The 


a / " 


financial situation has influenced the 
farmers to get together for protection 
of their products and to plan for the 
future, as never before. 


Alachua, Broward, Hillsborough, 
Duval and Pasco Counties have or- 
ganized county farm bureaus, and 
Polk, Leon, Seminole, Escambia, Su- 
wanee, Volusia and Orange Counties 
have organized community councils 
and are planning to form county 
boards. 


Fair an All-the-year Civic Center 
ORIDA’S State Fair and Exposi- 
tion Association is planning to 

make the fair grounds a permanent 
civic playground to be used all the 
year round. An auto speedway, ath- 
letic field, baseball, football, tennis, 
golf and trotting track are some of 
the uses to which the grounds are to 
be put. 

Florida fairs are all held during the 
winter and on account of the climate 
they lend themselves to all-the-year 
use. 


More Poultry for Florida 


THE average number of fowls on 
the Florida farm is 40. This num- 
ber should be increased to at least 70, 
according to N. W. Sanborn, in 
charge of poultry at the University 
of Florida. A drive of county and 
home economics agents to reach the 
higher average is being made. 


Fertilizer Injury to Young Fruit 
Trees When Set 


ON THE third day of March, 1920, a 
number of young peach trees were 
set at the Georgia Experiment Station, 
and different kinds of fertilizers mixed 
with soil, and allowed to come in con- 
tact with the roots in filling up the 
holes, so as to determine the effects 
on the newly set trees. 

The trees set were fertilized as 
follows. 


Trees Nos. 1 and 2 received two pounds of 
cottonseed meal each. 

Tree No. 3 received no fertilizer. 

Trees Nos. 4 and 5 received two pounds of 
a fertilizer made by mixing together 1% 

pounds of cottonseed meal, % pound of 
Sitrate of soda, and 2 pounds of acid phos- 
phate. 

Trees Nos. 6 and 7 received one pound of 
nitrate of soda each. 


Trees Nos. 8 and 9 received two pounds of 
acid phosphate each. 

Trees Nos. 10 and 11 received 34 pound of 
sulphate of ammonia each. 


On the 15th day of May all the 
trees which had been fertilized with 
either nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia singly or in combination 
with other fertilizers were dead; while 
those trees receiving cottonseed meal 
alone, acid phosphate alone and not 
fertilized, were living and had made 
slight twig growth. By June 1 all 
the trees, except the one receiving 
no fertilizer, had died. This particu- 
lar tree had made approximately 
eleven inches of twig growth and 
seemed vigorous and healthy. 

The above conditions are what 
might be expected, for as soon as 
enough of the fertilizer goes into so- 
lution to make the soil moisture of 
greater density than the sap in the 
roots of the newly set trees, the sap 
is extracted from the roots— a pro- 
cess kown as exosmosis—and the tree 
soon dies. The more soluble the fer- 
tilizer applied, the quicker exosmosis 
begins and the quicker the tree will 
die, as was shown by the trees re- 
ceiving nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia dying quicker than those 
receiving cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate. 

The practical point to be remem- 
bered is that in transplanting young 
fruit trees do not use commercial fer- 
tilizers in the holes as the trees are 


being set. 
H. P. STUCKEY, 
Director. 





different. 


Guaranteed absolutely. 

Don’t delay a minute. Stop 
that waste and those big feed 
bills. Conserve food, save 

money on your own feed and 
make money milling for others 
with this superior Feed Mill. 
i Write today tor complete cata- 
log and sample of Recut Meal. 
Find out how the Smalley is 


Ask for Catalog No. 75-C. 


| THE FEED MILL YOU NEED! | 


Corn stalks with grain or separately, velvet beans, pea-vine hay, 
sorghum, cane pomace, alfalfa, etc.,—all roughage successiully reduced to 
a fine feed meal at low cost with minimum wer and in greatest capacity 
on this far superior Smalley Recutter Feed Mill. 


. 
This is the Mill that sold by the carload at the Fairs the past_ several 
years, the mill that is fast replacing the hard wearing, low capacity Grinders > 
and Beaters throughout the Southeast, the mill that will again surpass all 
others in actual demonstration at the Fairs this fall. 
| 
| 





The Smalley Recutter Feed Mill Ready for Business, 


AMERICAN MACHINERY CO.,“W3iiixrae" jf 
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DEALERS! Get your share of this business. Your territory may be open. Write or wire for prices. 1} 
ger 208 eckney, Bogie oet Be i > periesn Corn Mills, Stover Good ff 
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Ladies’ All-Wool Worsted 
Tuxedo Sweaters 
Largest Assortment in the 
South—All Guaranteed. 
These are the kind that 
sell for from $12 to $15 
everywhere. The colors 
are buff, brown, peacock, 
American Teauty, black, 
navy, jade, coral, turquois, 
pink, also combinations of rar 
rown 
: : 1d whi GET FREE } Now is the time to build—or 
ond 4 — ae In BUILDING to fix up and re-cover your 
the combinations the first old houses, barns, cribs and 
or be $F the weo= shelters. So th>t you will be 
ond cx the color of the ready for the Falland Wixtcrrains. It 
collars, cuffs, will pay you to send for this FREE 
They come in BUILDING BOOK. It shows new 
plain or ‘fence knit in sizes ways how—at very little cost—you can 
ca, sane sa den fix up your buildings 80 they will look 
‘and the color you prefer. — and lagt years longer. Send to- 
Shipped $ Make remittance with $2000 am pleased and satisfied:"’ writes 
. rlisle, S f Cleola, Ga, 
caer of 9.9 Money refunded if SAVED m8 Deen te deeth. which nase cules 
a not satisfied. cn” porek AE fo woutle ia punian rege 
exe ene exw cen es ee) COUTIPORG eee, ee ee ce oe Can be nailed right over old 
wood shingles.-quick and easy 
THE IDEAL MILLINERY & CLOTHING CO.,, ave Sates Se — a8 wood d 
ist Ave. & 19th St., Birmingham, Ala. Po Parent crimpe weep out the water oa ooo 4 
order. Easy to cut roof to fit hip and valicys. 
Find enclosed $ for ( ) Sweaters. 
abla eae, RE ate, FVERWEAR ROOFING 
PER 100 
ous ete eee PRICE $5.67 creer WE PAY FREGin 
ae gs DIRECT TO YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO PUT ON 
Gueranteed For 20 Years 
AGATOEB s oc ccccccacecesccccesccecccsvecececes 
THE SAVING 4 sell DIRECT to 
a Be Ris iecnntias GOES TO YoU oe non. 1 
J Book, Free 
Pear, Fie, 
Mulberry, 
Roses Pruning Time Soon— 
(November to ~ ) 
Select Stock for home orchards. rte 
Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., 
. | ‘ ‘And this is a REAL Pruning Saw, 
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—READY MONEY— 
All the Time for All 
Progressive Farmer Agents. 


There is a big opportunity for a 
live wire agent right in your com- 
munity. Write today for full par- 
ticulars and a complete line of 
supplies, and turn your spare time 
into ready money. 













































































the best on the market. 
Quick shipment. 
12-inch, Postpaid, $1.10 
14-inch, Postpaid, $1.20 
It’s a ones Simonds, exactly right in curve 
a cut. It makes fun of Pruning 


Our Complete Catalog, showing other special 
hard-to-find Orchardists’ Supplies, os well as our r 
COMPLETE LINE OF NURSERY STOCK—Fruit + 
Trees, Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Vines, whose Bushes, . 


etc., Is yours for the 


Chase Nursery Company, 
Alabama, 
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Send In your renewal promptiy. Get up a oleh and 
sot a peut. 
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— ‘W.P. ms 0 
lel Seward, Okla, Clutch 
’ 
lever con- 
Remember! eich on 


ables you to 
start and stop 
saw blade with- 
out stopping, 
engine. aves 
time and pro- 
vides absolute 
safety in mov- 


} Mr. Adams of Seward, Okla., 
whose letter is printed above, is 72 
ba of age, yet he saws more wood with 

OTTA WA Log Saw than six able-bodied 
men can cut the old way. Astounding — 
but it’s true— his own letter proves it! 
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And: that isn’t all—his OTTA makes | ing saw from 
him independent of all fuel problems, a blessing indeed | 18 t log and 
with -the country facing a coal shortage. t the | along the tog. No 






dangerous swishing 


Saw make you independent of fuel | dengerousswishing 


problems, too. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 


Pulis Over 4 H-P. The New Improved 1921 OTTAWA Log Saw 
cuts much faster than other Drag or Log Saws as they are built today. 
Makes 310 saw cuts a minute. Engine pulls over 4H-P. Weighs less 
than any 3 H-P Drag Saw built. Balanced Crank shaft eliminates vibration, 
increases power and saves fuel. Direct gear drives saw; no chains to tighten; 
no keys; no set screws. 4-cycle Frost-Proof Engine. Built-in Magneto and Automatic 
Governor with Speed Regulator. Outfit strong but simply built. A great work-saver 
and money-maker. When not sawing, engine runs pump, feed grinder, etc. 
Ever 


30 Days Trial 53331 Cash or Easy Payments 


Ghost ma ® care oy ee ar Get our liberal payment plans of purchase 
user, saving all middle profits. For nearly 20 and find out how easy it is to ownan OTTAWA Log 
Botise hens "Tasseinds Pudi ° Setvot fe tube witht this Log Baw” Yow San sesiy 
oa ae a scrlteoPo pie ownan OTTAWA Log Saw under our wonderful plan. 




















































Toenable 
Special Offer Now! t) ma: We Absolutely Guarantee 
as possi to provide fuel for them- from nearest to you 
and to sell, we are making a Special Quick Shipments ee 
for Quick Shipments. Send at once for jy iocated distributing points: St. Paul, Minn., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
it! Don’tdelav! Just put your nameandad- Ztisnts, Ga. Indianapolis, Ind.. Dallas, Texas, Portland, Oregon: 
dress on the cou ve San Francisco, Cal. blo, Col., Ottawa, Kansas. Address ali 
complete information abou letters direct to factory office, Ottawa, Kansas. 
Special Offer and Very 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


1848 Wood St., OTTAWA, KANSAS. 
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1848 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Special Offer on 1921 Model OTTAWA 
Leg few, It is understood I am under 
no obligation. 
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NOW READY TO SHIP 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Palatable succulent vegetable feed for 
dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs 
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ther Bed Outfit 


Worth $33.50 
Now Only 


$19.50 





of 1 first-class 36-ib. new feather ' 
. feather pillows, one peir full 
ene fult-stz: bed 








We can take care of orders from any 
part of the country 


The Larrowe Milling 
Detroit, Mich. 













Company 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Greater Need for Protecting Cotton 


Crop 
A 


SERIES of experiments to deter- 

mine the extent to which, under 
various conditions, baled cotton /is 
destroyed by weather was recently 
conducted by the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture, at Jefferson, Ga. The results 
are striking. In one instance, a bale 
of cotton placed out in the open, flat 
on the ground with no covering, was 
damaged. to the extent of 370 pounds 
at the end of eight months. Another 
bale placed on edge with no further 
attention lost 167 pounds. A bale on 
edge and turned over once a weck 
lost 110 pounds. A bale placed on end 
and not turned lost 78 pounds. A bale 
placed on timbers off the ground aid 
turned once a week lost 49 pounds, 
and a bale placed on timbers and cov- 
ered with tarpaulin lost but 14 
pounds. A warehoused bale of cotton 
during the same period lost only one 
pound. 

When it is considered that in many 
instances the-total co$t of warehous- 
ing cotton, including insurance, is no 
greater than the fire insurance rate 
alone on exposed cotton, it would ap- 
pear td be the utmost folly for a 
grower not to spend his money to the 
greater advantage, say the Bureau’s 
specialists. The insurance rate on ex- 
posed cotton is about $4 per $100 of 
value per annum... Every $100 worth 
of cotton stored in a properly con- 
structed and protected warehouse can 
be insured- for 25 cents per annum. 
The differential of $3.75 would in 
many cases pay all other warehouse 
charges. 


Of 50 bales of cotton that a cotton 
grower of Mayesville, Ga., sold to a 
local buyer a short time ago, 65 
poynds in each bale was found to 
have been destroyed because of ex- 
posure to the weather. At 30 cents a 
pound the grower lost nearly $1,000. 
If this grower insured his exposed 
cotton it cost him at the rate-of $300 
a year for fire insurance alone. He 
neither had protection from weather 
damage or theft nor was he in a fav- 
orable position to negotiate a loan 
upon his product. To have secured 
these advantages would have cost him 
at the maximum but a little more than 
the cost of the fire insurance alone. 
By diverting his investment into a 
channel that would have given him 
the fullest value for his money, he 
would have saved the $1,000 that he 
lost through neglecting his product. 


From a financial viewpoint, ability 
to make loans upon his crop is of 
paramount importance to the cotton 
grower. Almost all cotton growers 
must depend upon the banks to fi- 
nance them. No banker is anxious 
to lend money for even a short period 
on cotton inadequately protected; he 
emphatically will not do so under 
such conditions on long term loans. 
To be able to furnish gilt-edged se- 
curity to the banks for loans it is 
necessary not only to warehouse cot- 
ton but to select a warehouse avhose 
receipts are readily acceptable as 
collateral. 


The governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, Texas, recently 
declared that, with the present wool, 
grain, and cotton situation in that 
district, the question of adequate, 
licensed warehouses and the vital ne- 
cessity for valid and binding nego- 
tiable receiats for all warehoused 
commodities are of prime importance 
to banking and business interests. It 
was further stated that-non-negoti- 
able wareliouse receipts, or receipts 
that do not carry with them the title 
to the stored goods, would not be ac- 
cepted as security to notes offered 
for rediscount, and that therefore it 
was important that the banks imme- 
diately take up with local warehouse- 
men the matter of arranging for the 
issuance of negotiable receipts in ap- 
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IW AN TED! 


The Alabama Division 


Of The American Cotton Association Announce 
Their 50,000 Membership Drive For 15 Days 
FROM NOVEMBER ist TO 15th 


During which time every loyal Alabamian -will be 
solicited to become a member. The 67 counties in the 
State have been thoroughly organized by beats and this 
week you will be given an opportunity to express your 
fréindship for the farmer—the man who has always been 
the backbone of the South. 


Every business and professional man in Alabama, every 
banker, every merchant, is vitally interested in the success 
of the producer. 


Do you remember back in 1892 to 1894? When cotton 
went down to 4 cents a pound? 


Certainly you will recall 1914, when war was declared and 
the quick drop to 6 cents. 


Likwise, you will recall how difficult it was for you—banker, 
merchant, doctor, dentist, whatever you may be—to make both 
ends meet—how your living problem grew to proportions which 
made solution seem impossible. 


There were these among you who did not know how they 
could meet the grocery bill. 


So, your own future,’ your own success, your most vital in- 
terests are wrapped up in the well-being of the cotton producer. 


As he succeeds, so in large degrees is your success meas- 
ured, 


It is up to you—it is your duty—if for personal and selfish 
reasons alone, to join The American Cotton Association, and 
lend what assistance you can to that organization which pro- 
poses to emancipate the cotton producer, to emancipate you, 
to emancipate the business South. 


The opportunity for that emancipation is at hand. 


12 OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF THE 
: COTTON ASSOCIATION 


1. To improve and enlarge the warehousing facilities so 
that cotton shall not be damaged by standing in the open, and 
so that the producer may carry the crop with a minimum of 
expenses, practically without physical damage, and with a maxi- 
mum of security and financial ability. 

2. To bring about a more equitable rule regarding tare, 
which rule should be that the tare is the actual weight of the 
bagging and ties, and should be subtracted from the actual 
weight of the bale of cotton in order to obtain the net weight 
of the raw cotton in the bale. . 

To assist the farmer in so organizing that he may know 
before the sale of his cotton the length of the staple, the grade 
of the cotton and the market price of that Sonat of staple and 


grade at the principal markets on the day when he offers it for | 


sale. ? 

4. To encourage the establishing of gin compressing and 
better baling and wrapping of American cotton. 

5. To so regulate and systmatize the sampling of cotton 


-that indiscriminate and often useless sampling of cotton may 


be reduced to a minimum, and the American cotton bale may 
reach its ultimate market looking like a respectable and val- 
uable pac f material to be woven into cloth instead of a 
bedraggled and disreputable bundle of rags. 

6. To collect information regarding domestic and foreign 
consumption, the state of the trade, extent of acreage, supply 
and conditions of cotton, prices at all markets, and all other 
information regarding the cotton industry, and to disseminate 
this information widely ‘and place it specially in the hands of 
cotton producers and their organizations. 

. To broaden the market for raw cotton, to enlarge the use 
of cotton goods, and to educate those outside as well as inside 
the cotton area to understand the cotton problem in all its phases. 

To improve transportation and distribution facilities. 

9. To promote the intelligent growing of standard varieties 
of cotton and the improvemnt and standardization of the quality 
in each community as a basis for better marketing. 

. To promote diversification of crops and a safe and well 
balanced agriculture as the sound basis for a thrifty rural people. 

- To protect the interests of the cotton producer and to 
improve his condition generally. 

12. To encourage,*by all proper means, the gradual market- 
ing of cotton throughout the year,, and the intelligent produc- 
tion of cotton on the basis of supply and demand in order that 
unintelligent and wasteful fluctuation in acreage and production 
and ruinous and rapid changes in prices, due to no other reason 
than speculation, may be avoided. 











$3.00 


Pays for a 
Membership and 
your dues from 

now until 


January Ist, 1922 


$3.00 








November 


1 to 15 
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Work 
15 Days 
for the 
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How the Association is Organized by Units 

The American Cotton Association is organ- 
ized in FOUR UNITS, 

Ist. The Association as a Whole, consisting 
of the 14 Cotton Producing States. 

2nd. Each State of the fourteen; this State 
being known as the Alabama Division of the 
Association. 

3rd. Each County is a Unit of the State. 

4th. Each Precinct is a Unit of the County. 


Each of the last Three Units will elect officers 
and appoint their representatives who will rep- 
resent them in the Unit (Number 1) above. For 
instance, the Precinct organization will elect offi- 
cers and appoint 3 Delegates to represent them 
in the County Association. By this method the 
problems of the Association as a whole will al- 
ways be known and the proper treatment applied. 


Distribution of Money 


Every Unit of the Association will participate ‘in Money 
reeived for dues or otherwise, The National Association, The 
State Association and the County Association each receiving 
one-third All moneys are to come into State Headquarters 
and go out through the Treasurer of the State Association. 





The American Cotton Association, of which 
Alabama is a Unit, is thorougily democratic in 
all of its principles. It deplores drastic meas- 
ures and believes that the perfecting of this or- 
ganization will, in a businesslike manner, solve 
the planting, harvesting, warehousing and mar- 
keting problems of the South. 


The Alabama Division already has thousands 
of members but it MUST HAVE THE MEMBER- 
SHIP OF EVERY FARMER AND BUSINESS MAN 
IN THE STATE to assure Success, hence this 
special offer of only $3.00, which pays your dues 
to January 1, 1922. 


If your County Committee fails to see ‘you, 
send check or Post Office Money Order and Mem- 
bership Certficate will be forwarded to you by 
return mail.’ ° 


THE ALABAMA DIVISION OF THE 


AMERICAN CCTTON ASSOCIATION - 


W. R. GREENE, Secretary, Montgomery. 






















Made from open - hearth 
steel, galvanized extra thick, 
dircet from mill to you. Easy 
to lay with benengt or hammer. 


Freight Paid uel Pin on grote § 


htning- proof, 
fire-proof roofings, and furnish free 
nails and washers. Shipments made 
from mill within a few days time. 
We guarantee satisfaction or mon- 
ey back. For 32 years our roofings 
have been the favorite of the South 
ae take no chances—you~. save 



















y. Send us list of g needs 
East Birmingham fron Rooling Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 












































Farmers’ Exchange 


_ fash taal a Word, Cash With ah Craw 
ftattial, Member or Amount Counts 


f grade, nog WL ae * d 
3 cows an 
255s Batch 8119 etch 
cattle 

ame ¢ Si 


M. Parker, 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


eee and Deets of Che Great Selanecs 2nd. Knapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


os urocs—ALL for sale. Spedal: sort 
b gilts, fo? fal pigs, $15. “Gold Hill Farm, 


a Duroc-Jerseya—Sows and herd boars cheap; pigs, 
Bari Ba. 12 A 313; Feaistered In Leu 














ds at 5 months; 


. Gees oe om 


. Bay Minette, 











Essex Pigs, Bred Gilts, Ser- 

<< or guaranteod. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Reg. Poland-China Pigs—Write J. E. Witherington, 


Brerareen, Ala. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


m-Angus Cattle—We hare several 
gE on 6 to 14 ee $2 
cheap. rove Farm, F 























aa atin 
2% -year-old Bull 
with pao g qualities; price $200, D. Man- 
ning. le, Ala. 








JERSEYS 
Registered Jevcy Bulls—Out of Register of Merit 
cows. .6: fo 12 monthe old $50 each, Write MW. 
& Sons, James, Ala. 
tered 

















Suggestions 
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for Making 


Your Orchard—sy c. x. isbeu 


has been my pleasure to spend 

“most of my time with the farm- 
ers of Alabama. Thousands of home 
orchards have been studied ranging 
in size from a single tree in the back 
yard to an orchard of several acres. 
The majority of these orchards are re- 
turning such poor results, compared 
with what they might do, that one 
could almost say without going far 
wrong, “The home orchards of Ala- 
bama are failures.” From this study 
it seems that there are a few out- 
standing reasons why this condition 
exists, and that these conditions can 
be corrected by the following pre- 
cautions; 

1, Practice More Precaution in Se- 
lecting the Orchard Site—Most far- 
mers either know or soon find out 
just what part of the farm will pro- 
duce the best crops of cotton, corn or 
other leading crops. This same 
thoughtful farm management is not 
applied in selecting ground for the or- 
chard. Often the planting ground is 
not selected until trees arrive for 
planting. Then they are hurriedly 
planted in the corner of the garden, 
near the barn or in the edge of the 
large fields that extend near the house. 

Certain varieties of fruit require 
special kind of soil. For example, 
the Ben Davis apple will grow on a 
large variety of soils and produce 
fair crops, but the Grimes Golden 
must have rich, moist, soft soil, while 
the Mammoth Black Twig makes such 
heavy growth that it will not fruit as 
it should unless put on soil that is 
not too fertile. On the other hand, 
the Red June, Red Astrachan and 
Early Harvest should have fertile 
moist soil. 


2. Plan the Orchard Sooner.—lIf 
mistakes mentioned under 1 are to 


Des" the last three years it 





Ton of high er Cabbage Plants—We plant more than 
je seed, and grow millions of fine 

jesale and retail trade. Now ready for 
ent. Wakefields, B: wick and Fiat 


a ton 
Initeute 
0 per 1 





=a cn -proof, and as good as 
ah We a early 
efields, Succession 


Bi Wakefields, Charleston 
and Fiat Dutch. Prices by express 500, $1.25; 1,000 
to. 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 000" to 6,000" at $1.5 ber 
1,006; 10, at $150 per 


a wD 1,000. By Seapela 

paroel nest. 190 . G00; 200, 80e; 300, $1; 400, $1.30; 

(00, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 
a. 






















































Por Sale—1l Purebred Collie Bitch—Fine stock and 
rd dos. Will exchange for purebred chickens or pig. 
Favlkmer, Phil Campbell, Ala. 
RABBITS 
New Senlend | 4 Rabbits — Gilesoce and Prather 
pedigreed stock 


etesie” le. fiightand P mavbitey, Mt Marion, wu 
POULTRY AND EGGS 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Purebred 8. C. Rhode Island Red Cockerels—$3 and 
$5. each. Mrs, Victor Russell, Ioka Farm, Fayette- 























ville, Ala 
Rose Comb Red_ Cockerels—$3 and 45 two k-year- 
gla looks, "4 cach; both $7." Lassie Phi ips, “Bear 





ie an Island Re Pulleta and Cockerels, 
famous Owen strain; price each, C. B. Lavender, 
eform, Ala 





rison’s “General Delivery” 8S. C€. Reds—They 











Jerseys—Regis Jersey Cattle for Sale at All 
 Times—i have @ recistered. J bulls for sale, “ COTTON 
5 aeadee of Balsent end Rovio Geauing Cook Cotton Seed— Wilt resistant. $2.25 per 
6; ene Sew ott, from am, tape = Hy ° 
Bereoe. Ee ison Noble of of Oakland. ‘Mra. Geo. 4 bushel J. B. Barrett, Ala., Route 2. 
efferson Ci Half-and-Half Cotton Seed and Crook’s Prolific 
Ss Seed Corn for Sale—Booklet free. Crook Bros., Luray, 
Tg 
For Sale—Ove Registered pan Buck—Price $25, Genuine Record, 30 bales on 
f.0.b here Julien Smith, 10 acres. send 230 t 50 busbel Limited amount. Cleve- 
land Seed Co. 
PET STOCK Farmers and en Who Are Interested in_ the 
Best Cotton for Boll Weevil Conditions—Which will be 
DOGS he best az Hons, are cordially invited to 
viait our seed farm aud inspect from wi we 
Wanted—Trained Fox and Coon Hounds. James | are now ( 2,000 Ibs. of seed cotton 
Hobson, J: Ga per acre (not oqen) of our pabeat, Iesgtoved Wenne- 
Collie Puseiet fable and white (females), from | / 4 Boil cotton. Be ig gy = 
urch, Gordo, ng the fact of comparatively early and heayy bol 
\ agg eg te 3. » $10 esch. =M. I. Upeh weevil infestation, and a rainy month of August 
It will be worth time and troubid to see it. Prices 


of seed quoted elsewhere in this paper. Wm. P. Wan- 
namaker, St. Matthews, 8. 


Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
h ds cotton planters who read the classified 
advertisements in The 
er will remember my notice as follows: ‘This adver- 
tisement is to advise my friends and patrons, and pros- 
Ss pevroms. —t are also my Aen gat friends, 
use patrons always become friends 
a t rhe ‘rie my cotton seed, that I have sold 
complet Lo".5  & planting seed for this season. The 
queen? been unprecedented. In no year 
have I been able A supply the demand, but never have 
I sold out so early. I take this occasion to th 
all who have hel; me to make this record, and ask 
you all to let me know of your success next fall.” 
18,000 bushels, and all sold before the first of Decem- 
ber, And my patrons have not forgotten my last re- 
goat. I have already received scores of letters written 
in ords of highest possible commendation. Not a 
single letter telling of disappointment. Many request- 
ing prices on my latest serene seed. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that nearly all farm seeds have advanced 
considerably, I am now offering s limited quantity of 
my latest improved cotton seed mediate shipment, 





ogressive Farmer last Decem- 



















‘ RT Big Type Exhibition Toulouse Geese are prize 
: ee an Foundation hlood now ready. Martin Farm, 





Hari 
deliger the woods: Carefully bred cockerels, $3 to $5 | at, last year’s prices, = are as_ follows: Regular 
mrices in new, ne a burlap bags: 25 bushels or less, 
gow. Chas. R. Harrison, Inverness, Ala. $3. per_ bus . 50 bu “4 of ry $3. 10: 50 to 100 
<taine Out Sale Bhode Island R 10 = e §: ba bushels, $3.25; 200 to 500 
Rio Pon ning & 1 male and 4 fem per bushels, $3. Special ces on latger lots. Wm. P. 
o Poultry Yards, 430 N. Sist st, Birmingham, iia. WwW ker, St. Teekees a & Cc. 
GEESE GRASS SEED 





Black Medic Seed for Sale—We have several hun- 
dred pounds of these seed. You should try some = 




















this wonderful late winter and early spring clover 
your pasture. You cannot graze it so close that it wlll 
SEEDS AND PLANTS hot reseed self. "information ladiy, furnished. 
i. : lots, ave, per .; less, 35c per . Nixon Little. 
: pene Fi t a. 
a. CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
q Geena, Grants Shipped from Now, 15th. LESPEDEZA 
Fe ore 1 000. ents want Ingram & Co., We Make a Specialty of ef Sound Recleaned Taapedexs 
0) grass. 
Shee PR Tag yee PE, | tno Maat a oe Ae 


Coleman Plant Co., Tifton, 


ready, f Prepaid 
SSE dk ry es 
money back. Col 
Georgia. 








OATS 








uine Fulghum Oate—$i.65 bushel. Poyner Seed 
Co., oe eten, la. 


be corrected it will be necessary to 
plan the orchard before trees are 
bought. If the orchard is planned in 
time trees can be selected and ordered 
early. This will make it possible to 
get choicest trees, and varieties 
wanted (best varieties are always sold 
out first) and will give the nursery- 
man time to wrap and pack the trees 
carefully. By making plans early 
the orchard can be fenced while 
trees are coming so trees may be set 
as soon as received. 


3. Prepare the Land and Set Trees 
When and as They Should Be.—The 
time has about passed when the farm- 
er is willing to plant his main crops 
without first preparing the soil for 
the special crop that is to be grown. 
This is not always true when fruit 
trees are to be grown, but it should 
be. In fact, an orchard is expected to 
remain on the soil and give returns 
much longer than other crops. Hence 
it is highly desirable to prepare the 
land well. Some legume crops should 
have been grown on the soil where the 
orchard is to be located. However, if 
this has been neglected, the soil should 
be turned carefully with a disk and 
a winter cover crop planted without 
delay, the cover crop to be turned 
under early next spring. This prepa- 
ration will get the ground in condition 
so the orchard can be easily laid out. 
It puts the soil in fine condition for 
setting trees, as soil well prepared 
will hold more moisture, which is just 
the thing newly set trees need. De- 
laying preparation of the soil now may 
mean that winter rains will keep soil 
too wet for trees or for cultivation 
until late next spring, throwing the 
setting of trees too late, 


4. Give Trees More Protection While 
Cultivating and From Roguish Cat- 
tle.—Neglecting to give trees this at- 
tention results in a large annual tree 
loss. It takes but a few minutes to 
place three stakes in triangular form 
about a young tree, which always 
gives some protection and often saves 
the life of the tree. A tree once 
broken is likely to go through life an 


ugly crippled thing producing far 
smaller crops than it should, or 
even if properly pruned and 


brought out to make a nice tree, a 
year or more will be wasted. A 
broken or bruised tree is more sus- 
ceptible to attacks from injurious in- 
sects and disease. Remember also 
that a hungry cow can take a, whole 
year’s growth from a young orchard 
in a very few minutes. 


5. Give Trees Fertilizer and Cultiva- 
tion—An orchard may grow fairly 
well without fertilizer being applied 
to anything but the crop that is being 
grown in between the trees. But 
trees that are not fertilized for the 
trees’ sake, without thinking of the 
benefits other crops will derive from 
it, cannot grow as they should. 
Roughly speaking, the life of a fruit 
tree can be divided into three periods. 
The first, or growing period covers 
the first few years of the tree’s life 
when it should be making rapid 
growth. At this time fertilizers high 
in nitrogen should be given. Second 
period, when the tree is fruiting well, 
the per cent of nitrogenous fertiliz- 
ers should be fess. Third when 
the tree is old and needs stimulation 
for the purpose of producing new 
fruiting wood. More nitrogen is 
needed. 


6. Spray and Prune Carefully While 
Trees Are Young.—tThe first few 
years of a fruit. tree’s life are most 
important for the establishing of vi- 
tality and the producing of a large 
strong tree. It is indeed a very er- 
roneous idea that young trees do not 
need careful spraying and pruning be- 
fore they come into bearing. Care- 
ful pruning should be practiced from 
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the time the trees are first set. A 
close watch should be kept on apple 
and pears the first summer for eating 
or sucking insects, especially the green 
aphids on apples. Stone fruits should 
be often and carefully inspected for 
scale insects and borers. Every tree 
should be gone over the winter fol- 
lowing setting, and examination made 
above ground for scale, and @t and 
just below the ground surface for 
borers, 


7. Plant a Greater Number of 
Varieties and a Smaller Area.—It is a 
common practice to plant one or 
two dozen trees of one or two va- 
rieties and not enough different va- 
rieties to produce fresh fruit over the 
entire season. There are few if any 
families in Alabama that would re- 
quire more than one-half dozen trees 
of any variety if trees were kept at 
a high degree of production, but some 
farmers spread a home orchard over 
three or four acres. This is certainly 
not necessary unless some fruit is to 
be sold. It is rather a great waste in 
time, money, and quality of fruit. 

8. Give Orchard Lands to Orchard, 
Not Other Crops.—The land on which 
the orchard is growing should be re- 
sponsible for the production of fruit 
for the family and not for other 
crops. For example, cotton should 
not be grown in an orchard unless the 
soil is very rich. It would be much 
better to grow fewer trees on smaller 
area and make them better. It is a 
grave mistake to attempt growing 
crops to clothe the family on orchard 
grounds. Trees are heavy feeders and 
when another heavy feeding crop is 
planted with the orchard, the soil 
soon becomes exhausted and neither 
good fruit nor other crops will grow 
well. Above all avoid grain or sor- 
ghum crops maturing in an orchard. 


9. Set Apple Trees 30 to 35 Feet 
Apart Each Way.— One of the big- 
gest mistakes some of our farmers 
make is to set trees too close. We 
are actually sending out a circular 
letter right now telling farmers how 
to take out trees that have been 
set too close, some growers setting 
apples 10 feet each way where they 
should be 30. 


10. Thin’ Fruit on Trees That Are 
Heavily Laden.—One of the reasons 
why a tree has a big crop one year 
and a small one the next is beCause 
the fruit is not thinned. The tree 
is weakened with the big crop and it 
takes a year to overcome the strain 
from producing the big crop. By 
thinning, fruit will be bigger and bet- 
ter and crops will tend to be regular. 
The great strain on a peach tree is 
not in producing the fruit, but the 
seed. Thinning will reduce the num- 
ber of seeds and the drain on the 
tree, but not necessarily the quantity 
of fruit. 


11. Use More of the Native Fruits. 
Do Not Try Too Many Fancy Things. 
—Native persimmons when well 
selected would add materially to the 
home orchard. Well-selected wild 
grapes should bring much better satis- 
faction to the average grower than 
a highly recommended seedless grape 
which will not grow very well in the 
South. 


12. Put All Fruit That Is Grown to 
Best Purpose—The various experi- 
ment stations and the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington send* out 
numerous bulletins telling of many 
ways fruits can be used. Every far- 
mer should have at least one of these 
bulletins for each fruit grown. Also 
there can usually be found some 
local market to take care of extra 
fruit. Last summer when a news 
“butch” on a railroad that runs 
through northeast Alabama was sell- 
ing peaches at the rate of $15 per 
bushel, thousands of bushels of 
peaches just as good, were decaying 
on the ground in the home orchards 
not 10 miles from the various sta- 
tions where this train stopped. This 
fruit could have been sold, but as it 
was, lots of it decayed only to hoid 
over spores of disease for next year 
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For Sale—300 Aooes Fine Farming Land—For par- 


? ticulars, Write J. McAustin, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 
| FARMER 5 EXCHANGE HELP OR POSITION WANTED 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
























PEACH TREES PRP 
SALESMEN 
Fruit Trees—For $10.50 we ur send ws express 17 
high-class peach trees. They as good trees as Wentes-—Carpentere or Contractors to take orders 
money can buy, and are eneeted in such way as to for our high-grade roofing. We sell direct to the user 


give ripe peaches from late May to early October. Just at wholesale and pay freight on every order. Roofing 
the number needed for the home orchard. Write for hipped quick from factories at Savannah, Ga., or 
prices on any other fruit trees, shade trees, shrubbery Memphis, ~~ Many property owners need roofing 
or berry plants needed. All of our stock is grown by to cover their buildings. Our agents make $50 to $75 
a member of the American Association of Ry a month, taking orders in spare time. Others who 
a guarantees a square deal to all. Oak ? ye po 

Birmingham, Ala. penters or contractors for agents, but would also =: 


RYE izer. Write today for free sample —— the 
rowing Georgia e—$2 agency in: your town is m. When you 2, sure 
ae ee $3.50 per bd ete Ree ff Bf P— Red to tell us whether you are a carpenter or contractor. 
with order.” Geo. W. Heard, Box 136 Atlanta, Gan Be ee Cales See Rees Comey, Dept. 


: MACHINERY 


Fruit Trees Free—Write Ingram & Co., Plant Grow- 
ers, Jesup, Ga. 




















Practically New Avery Trecter—Oaly 3620. M. A. 
Harrison, Box 491, Montgomery, 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT SESCELLANEOUS 


+4 extend our general advertising guar- 













































































at & advertisements, because every pur Ww. d—Coun Hams, Wool, Black Walnut Ker- 
chaser should see land for himself before ante 
ow A titted to ciler lana for a nele, Dried Fruit, ' Fruit, bulk K comb and section Honey. J. B. 
our paper he shows us sati: arris, 
ences a3 to his honesty and business responsibility. a 
Seeded Ribbon Cane Syrup—35-gallon barrels, 85c 
If You Want to Buy or Sell Farm Land—Write per gallon, Mark Carpenter, McKenzie, Ala. 
Ingram Land Co., Birmingham, Ala. Pure Georgia Cane Srrap——A 1 1 grade, in new 35- 
Loans— gallon barre at $1 per ¢ an deliver 
aan _- rato from 6 to.8 Der cent cent. bs after Nov. 10. H. | oneena Climax, Ga. 
repayment options promps Notice—Want to Buy New Crop Sugar Cane Syrup— 
Inspections: Cw * service. Jemison Com A 
Noe sot pany, by, Hed $1 lon put in 1¢ Ds or in a 
of the leading Bessemer, Ala. 
termi af sections ff Wet ft Tesan. Good rich sol, erty For Sale—Pure, New Ribbon, Cane” Syrup_Grown 
xood farming arming lands at low prices, with with small cash | a in the country. Price $7 per case of six 10- 3 
ment and on balance. Wri: ’ 
nats na ite for list. 2c come, Cob. com, Atmore, Als.. cach with onde. i 
ance’ woods, just level pa 5 to drain properly, }-~- TOBACCO 
an loam, clay foundation; live stream ot Ken Hom Tobacco—10 Ms., $2.50; 20 
fenct houses ; 000 ; 
mile ff Yosh w yy TE Bs. 4 cal, 
1% miles to county seat, schools, churches, markets; |] == a ae 
beautiful approach to farm and residence; price $7,000: | 
— terms. s and un 
lan . ° A 
SIE meee “SE Ss Cane es 1 PUREBRED POULTRY | 
ie—One of the best brick » located pa 


buildings, = 
icine a business of 000 ath. =, floor 
ac ./ a mor 
containing 18 rooms. The entire building rents for Good COCKERELS, Year, and 
bined, or will goods separately 
bulldkas” “Witt sl geeks sat’ Menete at chaos | ft Two-year-old HENS 
cost less 5 per cent. Reason for selling, the ! : 
has Jost his health from indoor work and must i] Single and Rose Comb Reds, 


ange Comb White Leghorns, 








Per i 
Acre gers tae gu 3 tone ts ‘oe a aa 
bales cotton, without fertilizer. Alfalfa has been | | 200 to 265-egg strain bre 
krown successfully on adjoining plantation for 12 years. |] healthy, vigorous birds. Priced 
60 acres loam second bottom; 157 acres hill land fairly | [ff ht Satisfaction ranteed in 
Viton Spc oo poche tounieaa aas'tce | every case Glad to hear your 
row center of place, both of which form excel- ow - - as 
123 aarep optichie ie ont tign ” Sisco ie 6 miles | ace 
2 cultivation. ace es, 
east of L. & N. Railroad, at Snow Hill, Ale. This 
Jand is as good, as the best in Alabama. Ma Sotract can Cackle Poultry Farm, 


be seen before purchasing. Will meet yom 8 
purchasers at Snow Hill, Ala., with car. rite J. T. 
Forefoy, Furman, Ala., Administrator of the Estate 
of Mrs. Sarah C.’ Greene. 
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Classified Advertising Rates | 





om 
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Yuabe! 


bathe bake! 








The Progressive Farmer Is Now Issued in Four Editions. # 
; The Four Editions Are as Follows: * 
3 rs 
gy e - * * i*.? a 
‘ Carolinas-Virginia Edition Valley Edition 

¢ Georgia-Alabama Edition Texas Edition : 
@ THE GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, Atlanta, Ga— . ff 
MS Covers Georgia, Alabama“and Florida, and has 50,000 4 
cA circulation, the classified rate being— x 
c 5 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. & 
| THE CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, Raleigh, N. C._— i 
Ss Covers North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, a 
e and has 70,000 circulation, the classified rate being— i 
3 7 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. & 
«| THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EDITION, Memphis, Tenn.— ‘ 
+ Covers Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennes- “ 
i. see, and has 50,000 circulation, the classified rate being— ie 
3 ‘ 5 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. & 
=) THE TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, Texas— £ 
“3 Covers Texas and a strip of southern Oklahoma, = 
% and has 35,000 circulation, the classified rate being— S 
: 4 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. § 
= ALL FOUR EDITIONS COMBINED— : 
- Those who wish to use all four editions may do so 3 
% at the combination rate of— i 
‘ 20 Cents Per Word, Each Insertion. & 
.; These rates carry no discount and are cash with order. We keep no - 
3 books on classified advertising, as there is no margin of profit in this 
MS class of business for bookkeeping and billing expenses. Ks 
a BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
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Write Offwe Nearest You. > 
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Angus Cattle. 
of 

























Beewrente HAMPSHIRE og ar ag is the Time to Bay—We don’t have to tell you—you know it, 


x lators go 
—* your plans NOW for more diversified farming. We sell Hampshire Hogs and Aberdeen- 
ow take no risk in buying from us, as back of our guarantee of satisfaction is a_farm 
,500 acres. wane Prices on Hogs for the next two wom: Spring Boars and Gilts, $35 each; Year- 
Gilts Tried Bred “ash with 


ling Boars and Bred 50 each; Grown Boars and Sows, from $75 to $150. 
order or C.0.D. 10 per cent off these Prices when ordering 5 or more animals. For two weeks only. 
Send in your order. THE CEPEK FARM, CANTON, MISS. 







Next year—Hog an@ Hominy. Pay your A. C. A. dues; 
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‘The American Jersey Cattle Club, 326-A West 23d St., New York 











JERSEY BULLS-————- Ready for Service ————JERSEY BULLS 


JERSEY BULLS-———— Write for Prices —-——JERSEY BULLS 







Out of High-producing Dams. 
KING PHARR, CATHERINE, ALA. 
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0.1 C's HOLSTEINS 





Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LAR 
oe money horing ™ 


Weighed 2806 2 tke 
most ex 

cere tail 

Say for the true story 


. All foreign 


- Government Inspected 
We have bred the O. 1. C. since 1868 
and have never lost @ 


y are not 































BLAC an é WHITE 


Ten Purebred HOLSTEIN Cows 
Against 20 Scrubs 


Two neighbors, on adjoining farms— 
one milks 20 scrub cows—the other 10 
purebred Holsteins. They care for their 
cows in the same way; they get almost 
the same amount of cream and the same 
sized check from the factory where both 
ror sell their milk. Tho both men take 
Seis” | in the same amount of money, the man | ~ 
with the scrubs uses the whole of his re- 
ceipts to pay running expenses, while the 





a. Write to- 
of the real O. 1. C. 


cholera or 








Holstein man lays aside nearly half. 
Another item: The Holstein man feeds 
his skim milk to purebred calves; the 
other man feeds his to scrub calves. It 
costs no more to raise a $100 purebred 





than to raise a $30 scrub. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklets. 









40 Cows and Heifers 40 | Brattleboro, Vermont 


40 Head Grade Angus Cows and GUERNSEYS 
Heifers. Many of cows with calf ff 


at foot and 


rebred to top notch 
Erica bull. This is uniformly good ||| BULLS— GUERNSEY —BULLS 





stock. Ideal for baby beef herd. |] High-class Guernsey Bulls, sons and 

Will sell at beef prices. Address ff jor anor of Ne Plus Ultra. They 

P. Ww. WORDEN, Mer.. ALTAMONT RANGE, ag in nal and no. better breeding can 
DR. WM. RAWLINGS, 

ERSVILLE, GEORGIA. 


HEREFORDS 


€MB HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
180 Hudson Street 
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REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
25 Head For Sale Cheap | Reg. Big Bone Poland-China Pigs 


On account of my dairy business, cannot han- 
dle both dairy and beef cattle, and am offering 


entire Herd 


™m: 
HEREFORD CATTLE at whatever price I can 
get. Herd consists of— 


1 HERD 
11 COWS 


4 YEARLING HEIFERS, 
2 HEIFER CALVES, 
2 YEARLING BU LIS, and 


5 BULL 


Some extra good 
all young cattle. 


If interested, come and look them over, as 
y them ain. 


pan can 
JACKSON 


Johnson County, 


SHORTHORNS 




















At Bargain Prices. Bred Sows and Gilts that 
must sell. 


of REGISTERED POLLED | Seven Head Registered 


Shorthorn Cattle at Low Prices 


Write at once. 
ROY P. ALEXANDER, ROOPVILLE, GA, 


BULL, * 














CALVE: 
pool in this herd and 


___MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Kentucky Saddle Horses and Jacks 


Breeders and Exporters of Fine Kentucky Saddle 
Stallions, Mares and Geldings. 8 Mares and 
Geldings, thoroughly broke and ready for imme- 








at a barge 


DONOVAN, GA. 

















— diate use. 10 Teams of Percheron Mares, bred. 











Big Bone Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. A splen¢lid 











HOLSTEINS lot of stock to select from. Write us describing 
your wants, 
DISPERSAL SALE HOLSTEINS |} tne coox ranms, LEXINGTON, KY. 
jae 2 ice $35 $30 be nepal ae Oeeky *s100 to i: 
to 
| + FE = revistered as (bred), $135 to $190, Write When writing ot = : “l am 
faction. you as an an advertiser in The core, 
FRANKSDALE “STOCK FARM, Talladega, Ala. | guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 































LOLINE 


‘The Universal Farm Power Plant 


[WINS AGAIN 














[AST year Ben Davis, five times champion with 
horse-drawn plows, won the Wheatland Plow- 
ing Match in owners’ class with a Moline Tractor. 
Again/this year, the same team wins! 


Ben Davis won sitting on the seat of his plow, 
where he could watch the work and make instant 
adjustments to meet varying soil conditions. 


Mr. Davis is a great plowman, and the Moline a 
great farm unit. They made an unbeatable 
combination. 


The Moline is now offered as a 3-2 Plow outfit. 
3 Plows for ordinary conditions which 


prevail in most sections of the country. 


2 Plows for extreme conditions and un- 
favorable seasons. 

It is the correct farm power plant, doing all 

belt and field work, including cultivation, with 


one man. 
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The Moline is unique in If desired you can use the “drag behind’’ or horse 


the tractor field—madeso drawn implements you now have with the Moline 
by our patent protection. Tractor the same as with other types of tractors. 


See Your Moline Dealer or Write Our Nearest Branch at: 
Moline Dallas P. eepsic | mo oa Portland Deaver Minneapolis Des Moines 
Atlante ses” ow Baltimors Salt Lake City Kansas City Jackson. Mich, Bloomington, Ill. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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